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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH SUMMER MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


The New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 904 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, was the headquarters of the eleventh summer 
meeting of the Association. Most of the sessions were held in the auditorium 
and other halls of Hunter College, Lexington Avenue and 68th Street. 

President Harris Taylor called the meeting to order in the auditorium of 
Hunter College at 10 o’clock Monday morning, June 30, 1924, and introduced 
Mr. Felix H. Levy who, as President of the Institution, welcomed the members 
of the Association. Mr. Levy said that he felt it to be a peculiar privilege and 
pleasure for him to do so, not merely because the Association had honored his 
Institution by accepting its invitation to be its guest upon this important occasion ; 
not merely because it afforded his Institution an opportunity to show its high 
regard for the noble and self-sacrificing body of men and women who have 
devoted their lives to the difficult and supremely important task of making the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak; but also because this occasion afforded him 
the opportunity of pointing out that in June, 1884, exactly 40 years ago, the 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf had in true substance 
had its inception under the auspices and in the very building of the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes. Mr. Levy then read from the 
report printed in 1884 of the Proceedings held in the Institution by a number 
of the educators of the deaf who had assembled there at the invitation of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. The speaker then read from this pamphlet an extract from 
a paper which had been presented by Dr. John Carlin, a noted deaf artist of that 
day, stating that he had shortly prior been present at a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts legislature which was considering a bill to appropriate moneys for the edu- 
cation of the deaf, and that he had been greatly interested in hearing a young 
deaf girl, Miss Mabel Hubbard, later Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, read from a 
book in order to show the legislators the possibilities of teaching the dumb to 
speak; also that there was present the instructress of Laura Bridgman, whom 
the speaker referred to as the Helen Keller of that early day in 1842, when 
Charles Dickens wrote so eloquently of her marvelous training. 

Mr. Levy then extended a hearty welcome to the members of the Associa- 
tion and assured them that his Institution deemed it a privilege to entertain its 
members and would leave no effort untried to make their visit a success. 

Responses to Mr. Levy’s address were made by Miss Mary McCowen and 
Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Vice-Presidents of the Association, and by Mr. H. M. 
McManaway, Secretary of the Association. The President’s address followed. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS* 


By Dr. Harris Taytor 


Members of the American Association and Visiting Friends: 

I appear before you in a dual capacity, and in each capacity I feel honored. 
It is no small honor to be intimately associated with men and women like the 
trustees and teachers of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes. | am glad of an opportunity to express my appreciation of their devotion 
to the welfare of the deaf. This is also an occasion for me to swell with pride 
because you have chosen our institution as the place of your summer meeting. 
It is a matter of deep regret, however, that as host I cannot give adequate atten- 
tion to the program, also that as your. presiding officer I cannot do full justice 
to your physical comfort and convenience. It is also a matter of no small regret 
that I cannot shelve myself as host, sidestep my duties as president, and give 
myself over entirely to social relationship with the many friends whom I love 
so well and meet so seldom. 

In the words of Martin Van Buren, “I tread in the footsteps of illustrious 
men.” Philip Goode Gillett, Alexander Graham Bell, A. L. E .Crouter, Caroline 
A. Yale and Edmund Lyon were my predecessors. In following them I am 
honored beyond my desert; but in all humility, I shall endeavor to fill acceptably 
the position to which they brought so much influence and prestige. 

Since our last meeting the founder of the Association and other members 
have passed to the great beyond. Next Friday morning there will be a memorial 
meeting at which we shall remind ourselves of the great obligations to those 
who have gone to their reward. : 

In some respects the time of my incumbency is like the administration of 
James Buchanan as President of the United States, it may be known as a “period 
of masterly inactivity.” The fault is not wholly mine. As a member of the 
Board of Directors my fellow workers will attest to my interest in all matters 
pertaining to the Association; but as President I have endeavored to carry out 
the wishes of others rather than to enforce my own views upon the directors and 
members of the Association. This year it became apparent that the profession 
desired a summer program meeting. Thanks to the members of the Program 
Committee and others who have contributed so generously of their time and their 
money, you are offered at this meeting, in my opinion, the best program ever 
furnished any meeting of* teachers of the deaf. 

The title of our Association seems long enough and it would appear to be 
fairly descriptive of the activities of the organization, but the Association does not 
confine itself to its descriptive title. Aside from the promotion of speech and 
speech-reading, the Association in its meetings and its publications has interested 
itself in all branches and departments of the education of the deaf. One result 
of such activity is that the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the American Association have held summer meetings with programs of a similar 
nature ; another result, the American Annals of the Deaf and the Votta Review 
have at times covered in a large measure the same territory. To such a length did 
this similarity of activity once extend that I recommended a union of the 
Association and the Convention under such conditions as might safeguard the 


*This address was taken by a stenographer who failed to transcribe the notes. The 
address is here given from memory. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 3 


purposes of the one without impairing the salient features of the other. This 
recommendation was received with a most impressive lack of enthusiasm—and 
was not renewed. After further study of the subject. I am now convinced that 
actual union of the two organizations, with absolute justice to both, is practically 
impossible. 

At the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Belleville, Ontario, 
in 1923, the subject of union of the Convention, the Association and the Progres- 
sive Oral Advocates was discussed from practically every point of view. The 
Conference of Principals, a meeting of members of the Association and the 
Convention itself approached the subject from all angles and with one result: 
all felt the need of closer co-operation and the necessity of bringing to the teachers 
at their summer meetings the best that each of these organizations could offer. 
The Conference of Principals at St. Augustine, Florida, a few months later, 
again discussed the subject of union or closer co-operation between these three 
organizations ; and again there was a general feeling that the profession should 
avoid as nearly as possible the duplication of machinery, and that the profession 
should have more ready access to the peculiar field in which each organization 
offers special advantages. 

Actual union offers complications which were not apparent at first glance. 
The Convention is an organization of teachers of the deaf and, from its very 
constitution, membership must be thus restricted. The Association and the Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, on the other hand, invite into active membership all 
persons interested in the purposes for which these associations were founded. 
The American Association has the largest membership of teachers of the deaf 
of any educational organization, yet teachers of the deaf constitute less than one- 
third of its total membership. 


It is highly desirable that there should be at least one organization composed 
wholly and solely of teachers of the deaf. It is equally desirable to have organi- 
zations wherein physicians, philanthropists, parents, and all others interested in 
speech and speech-reading may be welcomed into full membership. Affiliation 
and co-operation, but not union, should be our policy—and from the general 
sentiment we may safely say it will be our policy in the near future. 


The National Research Council has made provision for a survey of schools 
for the deaf. The general nature of this survey cannot be predicted at this time. 
Those so far selected to conduct this survey have been persons of the highest type 
from all points of view. But, with due respect to those thus selected, it is my 
personal opinion that this survey has been undertaken too hastily, that it does not 
fully represent all the elements that should enter into a survey. Candidly, I 
believe the time is not quite ripe for the best results of such a survey. On this 
particular point, however, I may be, and probably am, in the minority. In a 
survey of this kind every element should be represented—representatives of 
Gallaudet College, oral schools, combined schools, day schools and _ residential 
schools should work in collaboration with representatives of the adult deaf and 
the adult hard of hearing. All these should be in consultation with medical 
specialists, psychologists and persons prominent in educational and industrial 
fields. The school I represent will be open to the investigation of those conduct- 
ing the present survey; but at the same time, I shall tell the investigators that— 
through no fault of their own—this survey is both premature and inadequate. 

In the State of New York the various residential schools have been isolated 
units with no definite relationship with any state department, although to a certain 
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degree responsible to both the State Board of Charities and the State Department 
of Education. Within the last two years, laws have been enacted which will within 
a short time place these schools under the State Department of Education. The 
schools differ in methods of teaching, in local conditions and in other ways. For 
the first time these schools are brought under one common head and made subject 
to comparison of purpose and results. The heads of these schools welcome ‘the 
opportunity that is now offered for comparison and mutual improvement. So 
far as New York is concerned, it would be more satisfactory if a general survey 
could be postponed for a few years. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was founded primarily to carry out a resolution unanimously adopted by American 
Instructors of the Deaf at the Convention held at Berkeley, California, in 1886. 
This resolution, introduced by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, read as follows: 


“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and that 
such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the measure 
of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor.” 


Four years passed by and, to the deep regret of many, no apparent effort 
was made in a number of schools to put the California Resolution into effect. 
This became so manifest at the New York Convention in 1890 that the American 
Association was organized at the New York Institution during the time of that 
Convention. Several superintendents and a number of the teachers of the deaf 
showed a strong disinclination to attempt anything further in the way of instruc- 
tion in speech or speech-reading; many more, while not antagonistic, were in- 
different. Whatever the cause, the results were disappointing. 

Almost immediately the American Association entered upon a most active 
and aggressive campaign for speech and speech-reading. Through summer nor- 
mal schools and publications the Association offered teachers opportunities to 
acquire information about oral instruction of the deaf. The possibilities of the 
oral method were brought to the attention of parents, physicians and the general 
public. As a result of this campaign of education and propaganda there was a 
large increase in the number of children taught speech, and within a few years 
of those taught by speech. Today practically every deaf child in the United 
States entering a school for the deaf, is placed in an oral class. 

In my opinion oral teaching should be more extensive and more intensive 
than it is at present. More children should be in oral classes and the quality of 
oral instruction could be materially improved. But the day for propaganda is 
past. Today the oral method is well known. Rare indeed is the parent who has 
not heard of speech and lip-reading. Propaganda in the past was necessary, and 
I am happy to say I contributed my full share. The time has now come for us 
to be judged by our own work; we are to be known by what we do rather than 
what we say. While I believe oral work can be greatly extended, I am far more 
concerned in the quality of oral work than I am in an increase in the quantity 
of oral work. There is left for us only one form of propaganda—the propaganda 
of good work. For many years we have urged others to do more oral work. 
Now let us turn our attention inward and improve the quality of our own work. 
When we have removed the beam from our own eye, then shall we see clearly to 
remove the mote from our brother’s eye. We have arrived at a critical stage in 
our history. Let us improve the quality of our own teaching, and others will 
flock to us for assistance and guidance. 
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The crying need of our profession is for teachers, teachers with brains, hearts, 
education and special training. Many of our best and most experienced teachers 
are leaving us and their places must be filled. All of the organizations of teachers 
of the deaf should concentrate upon this important subject and form some better 
plan for meeting this greatest need of the profession. The American Association 
helps maintain the normal class of the Clarke School and is ready to co-operate 
with the Conference of Principals, the Convention, the Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates and the heads of the various schools for the deaf. 

The American Association stands ready to co-operate with all who to any 
extent believe in speech and lip-reading. Whether you believe that 10 per cent or 
100 per cent of the deaf should be taught orally, you want that instruction to be 
the best possible. The Association stands ready to render assistance in your 
particular case. With charity toward all and malice toward none, the American 
Association is ready to help make more effective your efforts toward improving 
the speech and lip-reading of your pupils, and is ready to co-operate in other 
lines of your educational activity. 





A Word of Explanation About the Lectures and Demonstrations 


The task of publishing the proceedings has been delayed and complicated for 
two reasons: first, the very incomplete stenographic report, from which none of 
the special addresses was obtainable ; second, the difficulty of giving a clear under- 
standing of demonstrations planned only for eye-witnesses. 

The first of these difficulties has been met by the courtesy of the special 
speakers, who, with one exception, sent extracts from or abstracts of their ad- 
dresses. The one exception was Dr. Charles H. Johnson, Secretary of the New 
York State Board of Charities, who, because of necessary absence from his office, 
was unfortunately unable to prepare the requested material. 

The second difficulty was overcome by the teachers who gave the demonstra- 
tions. With painstaking care, they have prepared the accounts which follow, in 
such a way that those teachers who were unable to attend the summer meeting 
will be able to derive almost as much help from them as those who were present 
and whose memories will be refreshed by the reading. 





ARTICULATION, VOICE AND SPEECH 
2 to 3 P. M. Daily Throughout the Convention 


Miss EveELINA DUNBAR 
American School, Hartford, Connecticut 


The demonstration of beginning elements and corrective speech work by Miss 
Evelina Dunbar at 2 P. M., June 28, was made with three beginners and two 
older children, third graders, perhaps, all of them unknown to the teacher. 

The request was to do beginning speech work with the former and a bit of 
corrective speech with the latter group. A few tongue gymnastics were given 
after which the simpler elements on the Northampton Charts were developed. 
The audience was asked to make requests of special work desired, and in re- 
sponse to such a request, work on ch was attempted, although it does not belong 
to a speech lesson for children averaging two months in school. 

Because pr, br and sn combinations are always difficult, these were used with 
the older pupils for the corrective speech work. 
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Miss THERESA RotsHouse, Fanwood School, N. Y. 


Miss Rolshouse, of the Fanwood School, presented six children whose 


average age was six and one-half years. Exercises in continuity and in difficult 
consonant combinations were given, the children reading the sounds from printed 


Miss Enrietp Jorner, North Carolina School 


Demonstration of work in correcting defective combinations, with pupils 
from primary and intermediate grades of the Lexington Avenue School, Wednes- 
day, July 2, at 2 P. M. 


The following combinations were selected and worked on: 


(a) Back vowels combined with tip consonants, as ool, oon, ole, awl, etc. 

(b) High front vowels with tip consonants, as beet, bit, etc. 

(c) High front vowel -i- with ng. 

(d) Initial consonant combinations without voice, sl, sm, sn, pr, tr, pl, fl, 
thr, etc. 

(e) Initial consonant combinations with voice, bi, br, dr, gr, gl. 

(f) Final consonant combinations, pt, kt. 


From the demonstration these points were made: 





(a) The teacher should continually keep in mind the fundamental law of 
combinations as formulated by Miss Yale: “The position of a sound 
must not be relinquished until the position of the sound which 
follows it has been assumed.” 

(b) The teacher cannot make clear to a child what is not perfectly clear 
to her own mind. As an aid to clear thinking on the teacher’s part 
the practical application of Visible Speech is strongly advised. 

(c) The ear must be trained to recognize defects. The teacher must listen 
with the ears of an outsider. It is very easy to get the habit of 
accepting bad speech because the teacher, accustomed to the children, 
can understand them. 

(d) As aids in developing and correcting speech, the following are urged: 
1. The cultivation and use of the tactile sense. 

2. The use of mirrors placed in good light. 

3. The use of diagrams drawn before the class as the teacher works, 
which diagrams, like cartoons, should drive home vitally char- 
acteristic truths. 

(e) Non-voiced initial consonant r and / combinations (pr, fr, pl, sl, etc.) 
should first be given as if they were separate elements. In this way 
the consciousness of r and /, which have been even originally as 
voiced consonants, is eliminated. 

(f) Voiced initial r and / combinations, br, dr, gr, gl, bl, etc., are given 
more smoothly if in the beginning they are combined with indefinite 
voice, then with other easy vowels, just as is done in the cases of 
b-, d- and g-. 

(g) Speech consists of position and movement. Those consonants which 
are pronouncedly characterized by movement, notably r and /, should 
be developed in the beginning in combination with easy vowels. 

(h) In correcting the non-voiced combinations, sm, sn, sl, the diagrams 

for m, n and I, with the voice symbols pointedly omitted, may be 
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substituted for the letters. This device will usually impress the 
children. 

(i) In the final combinations pt and kt, the positions of p and k can be 
more easily held if the child, while holding the lips or back of 
tongue shut, consciously holds his breath for the briefest fraction 
of a second before he gives the t, which should not be too explosive. 

(j) The device or method of correction must be fitted to the individual 
case. In teaching speech, the end justifies the means. No matter 
how perfect elements may be, unless the child can combine them, 
they are useless to him. Good combinations mean good speech. 


Misses Hancock, Murray, AND Puy .iis Frecx, Lexington Avenue School 


Exercise for voice development, resonance, and voice placing, leading up to 
combinations and words. 

Demonstration. 

Miss Hancock, Head Teacher of Primary Grades: Before beginning the 
demonstration, may I offer a few suggestions which, though they are not new, 
may be helpful to the younger teachers present? 

Teachers of younger classes are, to a certain extent, responsible for the 
voices of their pupils in later years. 

We can get good voices only through perfect adjustment of the vocal organs. 
Therefore, in the beginning, all interference, caused by the tongue, soft-palate, 
constricted, or too relaxed muscles must be eliminated. Muscular control may be 
gained by gymnastics. Relaxation exercises are used to overcome constriction 
and the opposite for too relaxed muscles. 

Voice-placing is a slow process and is acquired by deaf children through 
muscular sensation. Teachers must watch carefully for all mal-adjustments lest 
bad habits be formed during the daily work in voice and speech. The idea of 
variation in pitch may be gained by pupils if they feel the vibrations of the piano 
while chords of high and low-pitch are played. Suggestive gestures, such as 
reaching as high as possible and pointing down are also helpful in giving the idea 
of raising or lowering the pitch of their voices. With young children we are 
more often called upon to raise the pitch than to lower it. 

To get good voice and speech it is absolutely necessary that we set a good 
example. We must never permit excess of zeal in our work to affect the quality 
of our own voices or cause us to exaggerate positions for speech sounds. 

Other important factors in intelligible speech are accent and phrasing. Inex- 
perienced teachers, in giving new words, sometimes think only of the articulation 
and fail to give any accent. This may be one reason for the monotone in the 
speech of deaf children. At other times teachers may give a new word with the 
correct accent the first time but, when the pupil fails to articulate the unaccented 
syllable clearly, they repeat the word with more and more emphasis upon that 
syllable, and as a result get candy, Monday, etc. 

A demonstration by Miss Hancock then followed. 

Class 1 B. Average age, 6 years. 

Exercises for resonance. 

Humming. Pupils feel the vibrations on the head to get head tones, and at 
the lips for oral resonance. 

Babbling. 

mumumumumumu 
For pure tone. 
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Babbling. 

bububububu ; ouououou-bow ; ee ou ce ou mec ou. 

Demonstration by Miss Murray. 

Class 2 B. Average age, 7 years. 

Resonance. 

Prolonged nasals combined with staccato vowels. 

Each combination is repeated four times without pause. 

moo noo ng oo 

mar nar ngar 

mee nee ng ee 

Exercises for flexibility of tongue. 

1i14 1414 loo loo loo loo lee lee lee lee - JG 1616 loo lee lee lee 14 lo lo lo 1a. 
Demonstration by Miss Phyllis Freck. 

Class 3 B. Average age, 9 years. 

Exercises for resonance and flexibility of lips and tongue. 

Miss Freck asked the questions and the pupils replied by imitating the 


animals designated. 


This is a device to make the daily drill interesting : 
“What does a cat say?” “meecow, mecow.” 

“What does a cow say?” “moo moo moo.” 

“What does a donkey say?” “Heehaw, heehaw.” 
“What does a pig say?” “Oof, oof, oof.” 

“What does a bee say?” “Bz, bz, bs.” 

“What does a snake say?” ‘“S-s-s-” 


Drill for difficult combinations leading to words: 
“What does a goose say?” “Ks, ks, ks.’ Miss Freck then asked the class 


to give words containing this combination. They suggested six, fox, socks, and 
window-box and then drilled on them. 


“What does a bear say?” “Gr, gr, gr.” The words given for drill were 


grow, green, gray and grew. 


“What does a fox say?” “Br, br, br.” Then they gave the words brought, 


brother, bright and broke. 


Drills for final voiced consonant: “What does a frog say?” “Wg, wg, wg.” 


The class then practiced on the words big, flag, pig and dog. 





AURICULAR OR ACOUSTIC TRAINING 
3 to 4 P. M. Daily Throughout the Convention 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEST WITH THE AUDIOMETER 
Miss Ocwen Jones, Wright Oral School, New York 


Miss Jones demonstrated the audiometer and made tests with quite a number 


of children. Dr. Taylor, in introducing her, said that she had been selected 
because she had done a great deal of work at the Oral School in auricular train- 
ing, and had been in close touch with Dr. LaCrosse in his work with the 
audiometer. 


a few words in regard to the history of the Audiometer and its possibilities in the 





Before beginning her demonstration, Miss Jones asked Dr. LaCrosse to say 
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profession. Dr. LaCrosse reviewed briefly the work that he had done during 
the past two or three years with this and the instrument that preceded it, and 
expressed his great pleasure in the fact that quite a number of schools had 
adopted and were using this instrument with the result that we were able to dis- 
cuss cases intelligently. He expressed his opinion that as it became more univer- 
sal in its-use, there would be a better grading and classifying of pupils as regards 
auricular training. 

Miss Jones, in beginning her demonstration, showed the instrument and how 
it was to be used, expressing the belief that anyone who was accustomed to deaf 
children in our special schools, would be able, after a few hours, to use it in such 
a way that the results would be satisfactory. She then called several pupils to the 
stage and demonstrated how quickly and easily these tests could be made. Those 
whom she tested ranged in age from 8 to 20 years, and in percentage of hearing 
from 10 to 85. The tests were most interesting and were so well performed that 
members of the profession could not help but feel that here at last we had some- 
thing that was going to be of real help in arriving at the amount of residual hear- 
ing. 

In the cases of the older pupils, Miss Jones showed how it was quite possible 
to use the signal light to indicate when they heard the sound of the vibrator, but in 
the cases of the younger children she urged caution in putting too much stress 
upon the results from the signal light. She suggested that in the cases of children 
under 8 years of age the operator keep close watch of the expression, which would 
probably be the best indication as to whether the pupil heard the sound at any 
indicated point. 


Miss Jones went on to explain that tests with the Audiometer were quite 
essential before one could hope to do the best work along the line of auricular 
training. She said that she had found from experience that the pupils would 
fall into three great classes, namely, Class One, those having between 40 and 85 
per cent of hearing; the second class, those having between 15 and 40 per cent 
of hearing ; and the third class, those having less than 15 per cent of hearing. For 
practical purposes, Miss Jones had found that these three divisions answered 
her needs very well, as the aim to be achieved and the method of achieving it was 
quite different with the pupils of each of these classes. Considering first the class 
having between 40 and 90 per cent of hearing, she said that you will usually find 
a considerable natural vocabulary which has been picked up without any special 
effort being given to it. The work with this class will consist, for the most part, 
in converting the pupil from a lazy to an eager listener, and in increasing the 
distance at which he will be able to hear sound and decreasing the volume. She 
explained this by actual demonstration with a pupil having 60 per cent of hearing. 
Without having seen this pupil before she expressed the opinion that from the 
percentage of hearing which he had, he would be able to understand considerable 
conversational language at a distance of 12 or 15 inches. In order to prove her 
theory, she spoke to this pupil in a tone of somewhat greater volume than that 
used in conversation, at about a distance of 15 inches, using the most common 
conversational forms. The pupil understood her and answered intelligently. 
With this particular pupil she expressed the opinion that her future work would 
be to increase the distance at which he would be able to understand language and 
to decrease the volume of tone until it should be not more than that used in 
ordinary conversation. From her experience she said that she felt that this dis- 
tance could be increased to about 3 feet. She also said that the work with this 
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particular pupil should consist of enlarging his vocabulary and making new com- 
binations of phrases and sentences from those he already knew. 

Continuing her demonstration, Miss Jones then used a pupil 12 years of age 
who had about 30 per cent of hearing. This pupil belonged to the second class 
of her grouping. It is with this class that the greatest effort will have to be 
expended to get results in auricular training. In a great many cases there is no 
hearing vocabulary at all and in order to build up such a vocabulary, a consider- 
able volume of time will have to be used, at first at a distance of not more than 

- 2 or 3 inches from the ear. Miss Jones demonstrated how she would build up 
such a vocabulary in such a pupil. She used the vowels “4”, “e” and “o”, speak- 
ing each one clearly into the ear and, at the same time, writing it upon the slate. 
After having given the pupil the auditory conception of these respective vowels 
and he having connected it with the written vowel on the slate, she asked him to 
think carefully and try to tell her which one of the three she might say to him. 
Using these three vowels she made about 20 tests, keeping accurate check on the 
number of ones which the pupil was able to name correctly. As she spoke the 
vowel he would point to the one he thought it was, upon the slate before him. 
She cautioned him particularly that she did not wish to have him repeat it, and 
she made the explanation to the audience that this was one of the things that she 
laid great stress upon in her work with the pupils in building a hearing vocabu- 
lary. She had seen cases where teachers had done work with pupils, insisting 
that the pupil repeat everything he heard, and the result was that the pupils had 
developed a case of what she called “echolalia.” With this particular pupil she 
experienced no difficulty in achieving results of 80 per cent correct interpretation. 
She explained that in cases with less hearing it might be necessary to work for 
days or weeks before one could secure a result equally as good. 

With this same pupil Miss Jones demonstrated the next step of using these 
same three vowels in words. Holding up a little toy car before the pupil, she spoke 
into his ear the word “car”; then holding up a key, she spoke into his ear the 
word “key.” She then placed these two objects on the table before him and asked 
him ‘to point to the one he thought he heard. When he had tried this several times 
she added the third object—comb. The results in this particular case of her 
demonstration showed about 50 per cent correct answers. Miss Jones said that 
with this pupil she would continue this exercise until the results showed at 
least 80 per cent correctness. The time being short, she was not able to demon- 
strate the further steps but spoke briefly, saying that from this point on she 
would give a great deal of attention to developing interpretation of language 
rather than drilling in the analysis of vowel combinations. 

As regards the third class—those having less than 15 per cent of hearing— 
Miss Jones said that under the conditions that obtain in most of the large state 
and day schools, she would not advise that a great deal of time be given to this 
class. She explained that at the Wright Oral School, where there are a large | 
number of teachers and a small number of pupils, pupils having as little as 5 
per cent of hearing received attention, but she felt that where time and teachers 

were limited, the efforts had better be concentrated in the first two classes. 


ACOUSTIC WORK DONE AT CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
Miss Rutu Paxson, St. Louis 


















The acoustic method, as suggested by Dr. Goldstein, includes all forms of 
pedagogy that are applied in the regular school work of the deaf child, that 
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depend upon conveying a sound impression either through the ear or the tactile © 
sense. This includes pitch work at the piano, direct stimulation of the ear by 
voice or musical instrument, group instrument-playing, and the application of re- 
cently developed audio-amplifiers and microphones made possible by the intro- 
duction of the telephone and radio. 

This very interesting subject under discussion is of vital importance to the 
progressive educators of the deaf child as its possibilities are far reaching. 

Experienced teachers are eager to find some way to develop better voices, 
better accent, and more natural modulation in the deaf child. ‘If, by persistent 
stimulation, this can be done through the natural channel of hearing, I’m sure 
we will all endorse it regardless of the slow progress of the child and the untiring 
repetition upon the part of the teacher. 

If the child responds to certain tone impressions through the use of the 
harmonium, accordion or any other instrument, it is possible by daily stimulation 
that the tone range may be increased and in course of time a greater field of 
hearing developed. This has been done in many instances. The harmonium - 
used at Central Institute has a range of 6 octaves, contra C to C’. It produces 
a continuous sound by compression and suction. 

In the past the acoustic exercises have been directed almost exclusively to 
the semi-deaf, and the pupils regarded as totally deaf have rarely been given 
these opportunities. It is very important to make functional tests in every case. 
We have had pupils at the Central Institute who have been examined by expe- 
rienced otologists and pronounced totally deaf, and who, after months of daily 
stimulation, showed some response, and in the course of time, sound perception ; 
and in some cases vowel and word-appreciation. ‘ 

Much emphasis has been placed upon this work at Central Institute and an 
earnest endeavor has been made to develop a system in which the various prin- 
ciples of acoustic stimulation could be embodied, and each pupil, irrespective of 
his degree of deafness, given daily practice in this special work. 

The idea of stimulating the auditory mechanism is not a new one. The 
progress of this method has been slow, owing to the fact that up to date no in- 
strument has been invented that would amplify voice sufficiently and suppress 
extraneous sounds. Investigators have used the voice and different forms of 
instruments with varying results. The mechanical difficulties consist especially 
in an inability to construct a musical instrument to successfully fulfill all the 
requirements of the human voice. Then, too, we recognize in the tuning fork one 
_ of the few sound-producing instruments of pure tone; the main shortcoming of 
the tuning fork for acoustic work is the inability to produce tone of sufficient 
volume and duration. An important practical point in acoustic stimulation, 
especially in schools where large groups are assigned to one or two teachers, is 
the time required for such daily practice. 

Some teachers used intensive voice, which was a vocal strain. Voice of great 
volume is unnecessary, and tangible results can be obtained when using sustained 
voice without overstraining. 

The practical pedagogy of acoustic work should be outlined simply and in 
successive steps or drills so that any experienced teacher of the deaf, with a good 
fundamental knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the ear, and with some 
understanding of music, can carryout. This has been the recent endeavor at 
Central Institute. In the forthcoming publication of Dr. Goldstein’s book, “The 
Problems of the Deaf,” a simplified sequence of exercises will be presented, by 
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which the acoustic teacher should be able to carry out this work without any 
handicaps. 

All pupils, regardless of the residuum of hearing, should be given instrument- 
stimulation. This instrument practice should be given each day for at least ten 
minutes, no longer, for the ear tires and the child does not respond accurately 
after that length of time. By the use of the instrument the entire organ of 
Corti is constantly receiving stimulation, and inactive or dormant tone-islands 
may be awakened. We concentrate upon the development of tone recognition 
within the range of voice, but in some cases when a child shows no recognition 
for such tones, we have been able to awaken this area by stimulating tone-islands 
above or below this range, and have gradually developed perception within the 
range of the voice. 


As soon as the human voice is heard the method of procedure is as follows. 
The Wolf Table, in which the actual distances of hearing for the various vowel 
and consonant elements have been measured, is used as a basis for the practical 
exercises which we use in the working out of the Acoustic Method. A, as in the 
word far, sustained, is given first. We use a sustained tone as the tone so given 
produces a more definite impression; 6, I, 6€, oi, ow, 66, are given in like 
manner, single and in groups. The duration of tone is gradually diminished 
until the normal vowel sound is appreciated. 

The recognition of pitch is considered next; 4, on the fundamental, which 
is B-flat below middle C, and 4 on the octave higher. 

If a child shows pitch appreciation by this octave drill, we logically proceed 
to practice with the fifth and then the third; 4 on B-flat, and 4 on F; 4 on 
B-flat, and 4 on D. 

Syllables are developed next, using the Wolf Table: dasha, 4sha, Asha, We 
place the consonant between the vowels as the consonant is more easily inter- 
preted in this position. These exercises are given in threes to prolong the audi- 
tory impression, to develop continuity of speech; also for accent and inflection. 

asha asha asha 

When a child has had his dormant auditory center*awakened through instru- 
ment and voice stimulation to the extent of making it possible for him to 
interpret words, phrases, and sentences, this advanced step is introduced. 

A child who has quite an understanding of language and who is _ physio- 
logically capable of hearing such language, but who can interpret nothing through 
his hearing, should immediately begin vowel and syllable recognition to develop 
an appreciation for the articulate sounds, and at the same time try to establish 
a co-relation between the auditory and the language centers. 


The very young child who, upon entering school, shows a marked residuum 
of hearing, should be given exercises based upon the lip-reading vocabulary, and 
his auditory appreciation of language be developed just as his visual appreciation 
is developed through lip-reading. The vowel exercises should be given this child 
just as soon as his speech mechanism permits. 

It is well to associate the written or printed form—elements, syllables, sen- 
tences—at the time of their acoustic development, thus developing visual and 
auditory impressions at the same time. Often the visual will aid the auditory. 
One must be careful, however, that the pupil is not relying too much upon the 
visual and neglecting the auditory. Skipping about from one part of the printed 
page to the other will rectify this. 

In addition to the daily drills as here described, we also begin stimulation of 
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the pupils’ association tracts, just as is done in the oral practice or any other 
pedagogy. Jt should be always in the mind of the teacher that visualization, 
audition, and tactual impressions, should be worked up in combination. 


Tue Aupio-AMPLIFIER 


The form of audio-amplifier which we are using at Central Institute, known 
as the DEAPHONE, is constructed by a Kansas City electrical expert; financed 
by a Kansas City philanthropist and placed at the disposal of Dr. Goldstein and 
the teachers of Central Institute for investigation and research. The principle 
involves the modification of the audio-amplifier as used in radio apparatus, 
together with delicately balanced microphones and rheostats. 

By means of such an apparatus, eight or more pupils may be stimulated at 
one time, each pupil receiving the measured amplification of sound adapted to 
his individual ear. Provision is also made for stimulation continued over a longer 
period of time or on selected individual tones, the phonograph being used in 
conjunction, 

The result of observations made with the Deaphone at Central Institute are 
not yet ready for presentation, as the instrument has been in use for too short a 
time and we are not ready to report until the findings can be substantially verified. 

At a recent convention of the American Laryngological, Rhinological, and 
Otological Association, held in St. Louis, May, 1924, an entire session was devoted 
to the consideration of the audiometer and its possibilities. Various models 
(University of Southern California; The Riverside Laboratories; Western Elec- 
tric Company; St. Louis University; and the lowa State University; also the 
DEAPHONE) were presented or cited. After this meeting several of the models 
were transferred to Central Institute and practical demonstrations given before 
groups of otologists and teachers. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the audiometer and its various acces- 
sories, the functional tests of hearing, the differentiation of various types of 
deafness, and the application of principles of electricity to sound production and 
amplification, mark a new epoch in work for the deaf. 

It is hoped that the Acoustic Method now under consideration will offer a 
valuable pedagogic program in which all experienced and especially qualified 
teachers of the deaf may participate. 

Plans are now being developed by which the results of acoustic stimulation 
as affected by voice, harmonium, musical instrument, or audiometers, may be 
standardized by graphs, records, and functional test charts, to such a degree that 
careful scientific analysis may be made, and statistics gathered, for further study. 


EIGHT YEARS OF AURICULAR WORK AT ROCHESTER 
Miss ExvizABeEtH VAN INGEN, Rochester School 


When Mr. Forrester asked me to tell something of my experience in aunicu- 
lar work, I intended to outline it from 1916, but it occurred to me that as I had 
been working along these lines since 1890, a word or two of my experience lead- 
ing up to my work in the Rochester School might be interesting. 

So far as I knew then, there were no Acousticons, but there was the Meyro 
witz Tube which we used to some extent. 

Our pupils, as I remember them, were between the ages of 4 and 12. Every 
child had “aural work” every day. They had it about fifteen minutes at a time, 
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but several times during the morning. The work was done here in New York 
City, and I know that Dr. Bell considered this phase of it most interesting and 
the results rather remarkable. 

Has our progress in auricular work been as great as it should have been 
since those old days of 1890? Of course we know that it is now generally 
conceded that everything possible should be done to develop residual hearing ; 
and we know that instruments for testing the hearing and for aiding the hard 
of hearing or for developing residual hearing have been invented, but are we sure 
we are all doing all we can along these lines? Does auricular training receive 
due consideration in every school? Of course I am talking about the auricular 
training in schools that are so‘large that it makes the matter a difficult one to 
handle. 

One of the difficulties of this work in a large school as I see it, is to find a 
teacher who is willing to give her time and strength to it, for it is one of the 
most exhausting things she has to do, and she must be intensely interested to make 
any headway at all. 

But to go back to the Rochester School, with the development of residual 
hearing mainly in view, auricular work, as such, was begun there about eight 
years ago. The class selected was a large one in the intermediate department. 
Quoting from Mr. Forrester’s paper of last year, I would say that “the minimum 
of hearing of these children was perception of sound. The average amount of 
hearing was enough to enable the pupil to distinguish two or three vowel sounds 
spoken in the ear without the instrument.”- 

With the majority of this class we hardly expected to do more than correct 
defective elements. One way we encouraged a child was to say we hoped to 
correct his speech through his hearing. 

As our classes have always been rather large for this particular work and as 
only fifteen minutes a day could be devoted to it in each class, there was but 
little opportunity for individual attention; so the school had a sale, raised nearly 
$500 and in a short time we had twelve Acousticons. Some time later we decided 
that the instruments were not all that we had hoped for, so the teacher inter- 
viewed the Dictograph Products Corporation and they sent an expert up to 
Rochester, who replaced the old instruments with fine new ones at their own ex- 
pense. Twice their man came, and now through the kindness of the Company 
the school has twelve instruments connected with the teacher’s desk, three small 
detached ones and a Multi Acousticon. 

Just here I would like to say that regarding the use of these instruments 
we think, that for our purpose, they are necessary, especially for the initial stages 
of class work. They hold the interest and keep up the courage, because children 
like competition and so enjoy working together. 

The teacher took it for granted that each child had at least. perception of 
sound and so each child was supplied with an Acousticon and a small pad on which 
he kept a record of every sound he heard. If he heard the same sound as often as 
six times in one day he wrote it down, or if he heard it but once or twice he 
recorded it. Once a week he counted the number of sounds he had heard or the 
number of times he had heard the same sounds. This proved to be an incentive 
to harder work and greater concentration, for when a child found that he had 
heard only one sound to a classmate’s three he redoubled his energies, evidently 
making up his mind that he was not going to be outdone by Johnny. 

We began the lessons with three vowel sounds, ar, 00, ee, spoken one at a 
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time. At first the pupils were allowed to see the teacher’s lips while they were 
listening to her voice through the Acousticon receiver. Then they closed their 
eyes and listened. 

The next step was to give the sounds two at a time, ar-ee, oo-ar, ar-oo, etc. 
Of course, these sounds spoken rapidly or glided together gave us some of the 
dipthongs. Combining these vowels, we made words, are, we, you. Later came 
phrases, are you, are we, we are, etc. By adding consonants we made sentences 
as, I see you, do you see me? 

After these very simple sentences we gave combinations or syllable drills, 
bar, bar, dar, dar, gar, gar, using voice consonants with all the long vowels. 

As teacher and pupil became more and more interested in the work it was 
not possible to keep within the fifteen minute limit, so the lessons were given 
every other day for the whole of the half-hour period. A monthly test was 
given to find out what each child could hear, both with and without the instru- 
ment, and a record was kept of this. 


One of the interesting if somewhat discouraging features of the work has 
been that the hearing of the children has been somewhat variable; that is, what 
they heard one day they would not necessarily hear the following day; but they 
were never discouraged. In fact, their patience and perseverance were ever a 
source of amazement to their teacher, and helped to keep up her courage and 
enthusiasm. When we began the auricular work in the Rochester School, I never 
gave up and neither did the pupils in my classes, but of course one of the things 
experience has taught me is that there are some few children who are really 
wasting precious time in trying to hear. These are not necessarily the children 
who have the least hearing, but children of rather low mentality, who seem to 
make no use of the little hearing they have. However, even now, we do not say 
that a child has no hearing until it has been thoroughly tested by several months 
of training with and without the instrument. 

Vowel exercises and syllable drills were varied by having pupils listen to and 
reproduce (if they could) difference in tone and pitch, by work at the piano and 
by having different pupils and occasionally a teacher speak to the class to see if 
they could distinguish different voices. 

From vowel sounds, syllable drills and phrases we came to short sentences: 
I see you, I saw the boy, etc. These are worked over as follows: First only the 
vowel sounds were spoken, i-e-ee-u-e, then these were run together, I ee u, and 
lastly the sentence was spoken, I see you, which was written in their notebook 
when the teacher was assured they had heard it. 

To vary this exercise several sentences were written on the board and their 
vowel sounds under them; pupils glanced at them, picked up their Acousticons, 
and closed their eyes while the teacher spoke first the vowels and then the sen- 
tence with the vowel sounds prolonged and finally the sentence spoken naturally 
and rapidly. 

Longer sentences were added from time to time and all these were chosen 
with reference to the vowels and with regard to the suitability of the language 
to the class. 

Later on, the pupils were urged to listen at all times to all sorts of sounds 
without the aid of the instruments and to keep a record of the same. Teachers 
of history, geography and physiology were asked for lists of questions and as the 
pupil heard these (without the Acousticons) they jotted them down in their 
note books. 
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Poems and rhymes were spoken in concert to train them to follow a leader 
without reading his lips, and the swing and rhythm of these were much enjoyed. 
Then came dialogues or plays to teach conversational inflection or expression. 
Later the syllables and sentences in Miss Bruhn’s book were found to be most 
helpful, likewise the conversations in the Nitchie book and a collection of short 
stories for children. 

The children whose hearing had developed the most during the year were 
asked as soon as they returned from their summer vacation to write a short 
article (perhaps for the Advocate) on what they had heard during the summer. 
Some of these were intensely interesting, to the teacher at least. 

In a large group of children which I have in mind only four or five seemed 
to have no perception of sound, and one of these persisted in using the Acousti- 
con every day for a_ year before she got anything; but having an endless amount 
of pluck and determination, she finally, to her great joy, heard vowel sounds. 

Another child, when she took up this work, seemed to have lost interest in 
everything. She never had tried to speak well, her voice was weak and her whole 
attitude lackadaisical. She took up her aural work, as she had all her other work, 
with no especial interest in it, and at first seemed to hear only a “noise” which she 
disliked. Then one day she heard a vowel sound and repeated it; the next day 
she heard another; and on the day she realized that she was hearing, she wept 
for joy. From that day she delighted in speech and took a deeper interest in 
things generally. 

It has not been possible to give as much time as I should have liked to the 
auricular part of my work, so I have in a way weeded out the classes and have 
given the most time and energy to the pupils who, I thought, would profit the most 
by it. 

In summing up the results and experiences of these eight years, | would say 
that even a little hearing has seemed to put new life, courage and self-confidence 
into the child and that this condition of mind has made itself evident not only in 
his speech and lip-reading, but in every move he makes as well as in his general 
school work. 

The ideal way of giving auricular training in classes of two or three pupils 
would be by words spoken in the ear with the natural voice, which helps to 
produce better and more natural speech, so far as expression and inflection are 
concerned; but the use of the Acousticon has helped my pupils in ways too 
numerous to mention. I could not teach without it or some other good instrument 
and I doubt if the ideal way could at the present time be practically carried out 
in any of our schools. 





CORRECTIVE SPEECH WITH OLDER PUPILS 
2 to 3 P. M. Daily Throughout the Convention 
A DEVICE TO HELP PUPILS TO STUDY SPEECH BY THEMSELVES. 


Dr. E. L. LaCrosse, 
Wright Oral School, N. Y. 
Dr. LaCrosse gave a demonstration of a device that has been employed for 


miany years in the Wright Oral School. In prefacing his demonstration he stated 
that, as a member of the program committee, having in charge the arrangements 
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for the convention, he had suggested that there be no formal papers and he had 
closely followed these ideas on his own part of the program and would, after a 
few remarks, proceed at once to the actual demonstration of the device with pupils 
selected from those present. He said that in teaching speech there was nothing 
comparable to the personal contact of pupil and teacher, but that often a pupil 
had time to give to the matter of the study of speech when away from the 


‘ 


teacher, and in this device was presented an opportunity for a 
for speech, similar to a “study period” for Arithmetic or English. 

The need for such a device is seen when one considers how difficult it is to 
give rules for pronunciation. It is quite possible to give rules showing that when 
final “e’’ modifies the sound of the vowel preceding it, the vowel is made long, 
but when one has need of other than the simplest of words, some other method 
must be adopted. For instance, the following widely varying words have the 
same vowel sound, “could,” “foot,” “full,” “woman;”’ for “i” sound we find 
“pine,” “eye,” “ply,” “height ;” for “e” we find “machine,” “meet,” “eve,” “bier,” 
“react.” 

Again we encounter difficulty in giving rules for accent. Gould Brown, the 
great grammarian, says, “Accent seems to be regulated in a great measure by 
etymology.” In words from the Saxon the accent is generally on the root, in 
words derived from the learned languages, the accent is on the termination. Then 
we have the rule that accent is on the prefix, if word is a noun or adjective, and 
on the second syllable if the word is a verb. We are often called upon to ex- 
plain why in words with the same number of syllables the accent may vary in 
each case as in “yesterday,” “tomorrow,” and “afternoon.” He feels that prac- 
tice and familiarity with the pronounciation will best fix these vowel sounds and 
accents. Hence the need of just such a device. 

Dr. LaCrosse then called a pupil up from the audience who had never seen 
this device. He presented first for consideration the Wright Vowel Chart, which 
consists of the following 16 vowels: 


‘study period” 


» «6 


| FRR Oe RE DRE ce EE i-e 


©. (aes 225. 5....... iene -e- 
0a RE) asi nse oe -u- 
ow 

Ol 

er 

00" 

00" 


For convenience he wrote after each one the corresponding vowel from the 
Northampton Chart. In presenting this vowel chart, he stated that he felt that 
every word used in the English language could be here classified, perhaps not as 
accurately as is done in the Standard Dictionary, where there are given 31 vowel 
sounds, but, at least, with that degree of clearness which would make for in- 
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telligible speech. He called attention to the fact that there was no vowel mark- 
ing for “o,” but that this vowel for all practical purposes could be placed 


65s 99 


under “a”. 

In the Wright Oral School this subject is called “Classification of Words,” 
and every pupil, after his fourth or fifth year, has a regular period assigned for 
desk work in this subject. In beginning the work, Dr. LaCrosse took the first 
four vowels and taught the pupil the sound of each. He did this by writing a 
key word in some cases and in others by writing the corresponding vowels in the 
Northampton Chart. Thus the pupil gave the proper sound of ‘‘a’’, “a”, “‘a’’, 
“a”, and so on through the chart. As soon as the teacher is sure that the pupil 
knows the entire chart, he is given two composition books, numbered 1 and 2, 
respectively, and 16 columns ruled in each. At the head of each is placed one 
of the 16 above named vowels. The teacher, in assigning the work for study 
“period” asks the pupil to open his text in history, geography or reading at 
the point where he may be studying and with his text and note-book before him, 
properly classify the words according to the vowel chart. For instance, the pupil 
has before him the sentence, “John called to his brother.” “John,” having 
only one vowel would be placed under the column headed “a,” “called,” having 
only one vowel, would be placed under column marked “a,” “to,” under column 
marked “oo,” “his,” in column marked “i,” and “brother” having two vowels, 
would be placed both in the column headed by “u” and “er,” and the respective 
vowel underscored in the proper column. Dr. LaCrosse had the pupil do this 
with sentences taken from his history text. The pupil is now asked to place the 
accent on each word of two or more syllables, so in the above sentence the 
word “brother” would be shown in each of the columns where it was placed 
with the proper accent mark 

The pupil brings to his speech class the work which he has prepared and 
this is kept by the teacher to be corrected and returned the next day. In the 
meantime the pupil has No. 2 book which he uses during his next study period. 
On the following day, No. 2 book is handed in and No. 1 returned with words 
crossed in red which have been improperly placed. The pupil has an oppor- 
tunity with the teacher to find the proper pronounciation of the word, or he may 
consult the dictionary. Each word improperly classified and later corrected, is 
placed in a separate note-book to be reviewed and drilled on until the sound is 
securely fixed. 

The next step that Dr. LaCrosse carried out was phonetic writing by means 
of which the pupil gets an opportunity to correct wrong ideas as to the conso- 
nant values. The pupil is asked to write phonetically during study period, cer- 
tain paragraphs from his text-books. For example: “The large dog followed 
the little boy.” The pupil would write it as follows: Thuléjdagfallddthulittlboi. 


To sum up, the advantages derived from the use of this device are: 

1. The pupil, for a half hour every day, thinks in terms of sound values, 
using a dictionary for those with which he feels he is not familiar, and, by 
constant repetition, fixing in his mind the sound for the vowels in all sorts of 
combinations where there are no rules to guide him. 

II. He acquires familiarity with accent and finds daily that there are many 
words, the accent of which is quite different from that which he had supposed. 

III. The phonetic writing drill has the advantage of placing before his 
mind speech in a graphic form comparable to that which he would see on the 
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lips of those speakers with whom he talks. In the word “large” he would not 


see “r’”, “g’”, or “e”, but will expect to see only “1”, “a”, “j 

In closing Dr. LaCrosse said there was really nothing new in this device 
and that it could be adapted and used with the Northampton chart, but that 
they found this vowel classification somewhat simpler. 

At the conclusion of the demonstration several questions were asked by the 
audience. Several of his audience seemed concerned to think that he had dis- 
regarded the finer distinction between “a,” as in “air,” and “a” in play,” to 
which Dr. LaCrosse replied that he felt that the task of teaching intelligible 
speech to our deaf pupils was such a problem that if we spent the great amount 
of time and energy necessary to get such fine distinctions that we would lose 
sight of the greater problem of getting practical, usable, understandable speech. 
He had found that the teacher who started out teaching the eight different sounds 
of “a” usually ended up with none of them very good. 


A METHOD OF RAISING A LOW-PITCHED VOICE AND LOWERING 
A HIGH-PITCHED VOICE. 


Dr. FREDERICK MartTIN, 
Director of the Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Ithaca, New York. 


Several years ago Miss Buell of Dr. Harris Taylor’s School asked me to 
give a talk to his teachers, demonstrating my method of physical manipulation 
of the larynx in the effort to produce a variation of intonation in the voices of 
the deaf and thus eliminate the monotones. One of the boys, with whom I 
worked at that time, has shown such an improvement, that your chairman has 
insisted upon my coming to you today to give another such demonstration to 
those who are not fully cognizant of such methods. 

These are the methods partially employed by the late H. Holbrook Curtis, 
who attained international reputation because of his remarkable success with the 
many singers who come to the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. It is 
also similar to the.work of Dr. Leibman of Germany and several noted voice 
specialists of Europe. 

To employ such methods one must be thoroughly familiar with the anatomy 
and physiology of the larynx and what results should be expected by a proper 
manipulation of the cartilages producing tension and approximation of the vocal 
cords. 

Before any attempt is made at a physical readjustment of the coordination 
of the laryngeal cartilages it is necessary to give the tissues and associated 
muscles a thorough scientific masso-therapy. This is essential to eliminate any 
hypertonicity as a result of over-innervation and juxtaposition. When we con- 
sider that we have reduced such muscles to a normal tone it is then possible to 
assist the speaker in his attempts at tone variation. However, a note of warning 
should be here given that no attempt be made to assist the action of the carti- 
lages except during actual vocalization. 

I can best illustrate such methods of lowering and raising the pitch of voices 
by actual demonstration with the subjects which have been brought upon the 
platform, giving you the details of my procedure as we go along. 

Dr. Martin then took six cases on the platform, all having low or monoto- 
nous voices, and was able within a period of ten minutes’ work with each, to pro- 
duce voices with varying intonation. 
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Miss JENNIE M. HENDERSON, 
Assistant Principal of the Horace Mann School, Boston. 


Miss Henderson gave a demonstration on the correction of consonants with 
a group of older children who were pupils of the Lexington Avenue School. 

She began her work with a few preliminary exercises for the voice. In her 
estimation, every lesson in speech correction should be preceded .by exercises 
which should aim to help the pupil toward proper control of the breath, good 


resonance, tone and quality of voice. 


The exercises given were as follows: 
I. For proper control of breath. 


1. Direct pupils to inhale through the nose—hold—expell through 


the mouth. (Repeat 3 times.) 


2. Direct pupils to open mouth as in gaping—inhale—hold—close lips 


—breath expelled through the nose. 
3. Spinning out of breath on sound of 


4. Pupils feel action of diaphragm. 


(Repeat 3 times.) 


Pupils are directed to take 3 short whispered breaths, followed by 


voice with the following syllables. 


whu-whu-whu-w/ar 
fu-fu-fu-far 
thu-thu-thu-thar 
su-su-su-sar 
hu-hu-hu-/ar 

5. For vocalized breath. 


Pupils directed to give the following: 














one, on one breath. 


three, on one breath. 
four, on one breath. 


one ar 
two ar two, on one breath. 
three ar 

four. ar. 

five ar 





Pupils directed to count from 


1—10 on one breath 
1—15 on one breath 
1—20 on one breath 


If. Exercises for resonance were given: 


five, on one breath. 


Sound of m————prolonged. 

Sound of m continued opened to the vowel ar as— 
m———ah, m————ah, m————ah. 

n ah, n ah, n 





Pupils gave sound of s. With the same breath they gave sound of m, 
then opened the lips and gave sound of n, which sound was contin- 
ued until the vowel ar was given, as follows: 


s—m—n—ar—on one breath. 


Repeated 3 times. 
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Some exercises were given for front placement of tone. 
main mean mine moan moon. 


bee bie bay ba bar baw boe boo. 
zee zie zay za zar zaw z0e 200. 


Miss Henderson sought to interest the pupils at the start. They responded 
to every effort which she made to make the work of value. It was very evident 
that she wished to show that the more enthusiasm and personality the teacher had, 
the more her pupils would reflect her alertness in their interest and effort. 

Pupils in the upper grades have become careless and slovenly in their speech 
because they have felt that subject matter of lessons was more important than 
correct speech. These children need to be stimulated to greater effort. Miss 
Henderson showed that exercises which trained elocutionists and singers use for 
the development and preservation of perfect tone and good diction can be advan- 
tageously used in the correction and review of the elements of speech with 
children in the upper grades. 

Miss Henderson believes that the teacher must have a keen ear and that she 
must be able to diagnose the reason for faulty sounds so that she may be able to 
correct them. The slightest deviation from the normal position of the tongue 
or lips will distort the consonant so that it will not be recognized by the listener. 
We do not talk in single elements. Sounds have their relationships to other 
sounds and must be taught accordingly. 

There must be intensive training for the organs of speech so that they will 
respond quickly to thought. The lips must be trained, the tip of the tongue must 
have special exercises, the whole tongue must act readily, so that perfect co- 
ordination may be made possible. 

Miss Henderson arranged her demonstration in the correction of consonants 
in the following manner: 


I. Practice with sounds made on the lips: 
pee pay pie poe poo. 
bee bay bie boe boo. 
me may my moe moo. 
whee whay why whoa woo. 
wee way wie woe woo. 
fee fay fie foe foo. 
vee vay vie voe voo. 
If. Practice with sounds made with point of tongue: * 
tee tay tie toe too. 
dee day die doe doo. 
lee lay lie loe loo. 
nee nay nie noe noo. 
l{1. Practice with sounds made with center aperture over the top of the 
tongue : 
shee shay shie show shoo. 
ye yay yie yo-e yoo. 
\V. Practice with sounds made with back of the tongue: 
kee kay kie koe koo. 
gee gay gie go goo. 
V. Practice on m, n, ng. These sounds should be felt in the resonant 
chambers. 
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vibration. 


After the completion of these exercises which helped the children to gain 
conscious control over the lips and tongue, Miss Henderson demonstrated with 
each of the elements in turn which were grouped together as follows: 


9 


ws 


— 


Co w 


6. 
In giving the sound of d be sure that breath and voice are given together. 
In giving the sound of n, be sure that the aperture is entirely closed. Too 
much pressure in closing it will result in a tone which has entirely lost the proper 
The resonant quality which we desire will be lost. 
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p bm 

t dn ch—j 

wh w k g ng 
i l—r 

th th 

ie qu 

sh zh x 


In order to gain power and fluency in speech it is necessary to take the fol- 
lowing steps advocated by Dr. Bell: 
3. 


Pronounce element separately again and again until it is easily given. 
Practice the element combination with a single vowel until rapid 
repetition is easy. 

Practice separately all the consonant combinations into which the 
element enters. 
Pronounce words or sentences containing the element—repeating 
each quickly. 

Introduce corrected element in reading, by slightly holding or pro- 
longing it until the habit is formed of articulating it correctly. 


The demonstration which Miss Henderson gave on the elements t—d—n 
will serve as an illustration of her procedure. 
In giving sound of t. 


The point of tongue is lazy and inactive. 

Insist that a proper second position is given. 

Make sure that the tongue moves downward not forward in giving 
element. 

Be careful that the breath is directed forward, not drawn backward. 
In giving the sound of ¢, be sure that the tongue does not rest 
against the teeth. 

Sometimes the child substitutes k for t, g for d. 


t. 


The children gave the sound rythmically : 


eet t:-&¢ P02 t 

fe tee tee , ce tee tee 
tee tie tay ta tar taw toe too 

eet ite ate at art awt oat oot 


tid din nil lir rit, repeat three times. 
dit til lin nir rid, repeat three times. 
nil lit til dir rin, repeat three times. 


tip top tight touch teach 
take till tan tuttle fattle, 
Tiny Tim tender 
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Do not touch the boat or you may upset it. 

Tommy Tuttle tip-toed on top of the table. 

Too much light will affect his sight. 

Tom told his teacher about the top which he has lost. 


d. 
d’ id did did, 3 times 
(dee die day da- dar daw doe doo) One breath. 
eed ide ade ad ard awd ode ood 
did dub daddy dawdle (3 times repeated). 
done dream did dance (3 times repeated). 


I could not understand a word you said. 
He loaded a hundred cords of wood on the deck. 
He needed a guide to show the road through the wood. 


n. 
neen nine nain noan noon (3 times repeated). 
ninny nanny nonny (3 times repeated). 
now new never no never (3 times repeated). 
nee nie nay na nar naw no noo. 
een ine ain an arn awn own oon. 
Never have I known such a noisy man. 
Ninety-nine men spent the night in the large tent. 
Finally in order to stimulate and interest the pupils to further effort Miss 
Henderson showed that selections of prose for study were well worth memoriz- 
ing, helping to make the pupil much more careful of his speech. 


CORRECTION OF FRONT VOWELS. 


Miss FLorENcCE WARNER, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louts. 








These diagrams are not intended to be pictures of the tongue and upper teeth 
as seen by the pupil when his teacher gives the front vowels, but they are drawn 
by measurement and are intended to give him a more definite mental picture of 
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his own tongue, up against the upper teeth at the sides, and of the shape and 
size of the aperture over the front of the tongue when giving any one of these 
sounds. 

In giving the sound of “ee” the tongue leaves the upper side teeth at point 
marked I, and forms an aperture very much like that in diagram I. Diagram 
II shows the position for “i”; III that for “e”; and IV that for “a.” 

No diagram has been drawn for the mid position of the initial part of “a-e”, 
for the reason that a very good “‘a-e” can be gotten by a glide from “e”’ position 
to the position of either “ee” or “i”. 

Before using these diagrams with much success the child must have tongue 
control. 

In diagram V are found all four positions. This is used for comparison. 
If a child gives “ee” when he should have given “i’, it is a simple matter to 
point to line I and say, “You gave this when you should have given this” 
(pointing to line 2). V is also used when correcting “a-2,” for this vowel 
comes more readily by its use than by using the separate diagrams. 

If the tongues in “I”, “II”, “III”, and “IV” are colored red the diagrams 


will be more realistic. 
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Daily Throughout the Convention 


FIRST YEAR VOCABULARY AND LANGUAGE WORK BY PUPILS 
OF ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Lucitie D1sos, 


The children were given thirty commands which they read from the 
teacher’s lips as, jump, run, walk, etc. These were acted and spoken by them. 

To make the application of colors more interesting, each child was asked 
to describe her fellow class-mate as, 

Eleanor has a blue ribbon. 
She has brown hair. 

She has brown eyes. 

She has a pink and white dress. 
She has white socks. 

She has black slippers. 

These were written, then spoken. These drills are to be given in the first 
person, second person and third person as a practice in the use of pronouns and 
in the changing of the verb. 

A knowledge of eighty-five nouns was acquired during the year, but as the 
time of demonstration was limited the children were given about twenty-five of 
those listed, which they read from the lips, sought the object, then wrote and 
spoke the name of it. 

The following suggestion was offered to teachers who find difficulty in 
increasing the children’s vocabulary. At the time of dismissal, give the chil- 
dren a blank card or paper large enough for one word. Tell them to seek an 
object, the name of which they do not know. This can be procured by having 
them ask the supervisor or any associate at play to write the word for them on 
the little card. In the morning when they come to class they submit their cards 
and the teacher uses these words in a speech drill with them. They will then 
write their words in a book which is indexed alphabetically. 
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Miss Maser K. Jones, 
Twenty-third Street School, New York. 

A demonstration of language teaching, through the medium of the language 
story, was given by Miss Mabel K. Jones, a teacher in Public School 47, New 
York City. The story used was “Sir Walter Raleigh,” taken from “Language 
Stories and Drills,” Book III, by Croker, Jones and Pratt. The class demon- 
strating had just completed their 4th year’s work in P. S. 47%. (This does not 
include the six months spent in the kindergarten). The story was given for the 
first time. The language point emphasized was the use of the passive voice. 

The work given on the successive days was as follows: 

Tuesday. Preparation for the story. New words and expressions. A brief 
talk about London at the time of Sir Walter Raleigh and the kind of clothes 
worn by the men and women of the time. Pictures of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Queen Elizabeth shown. 

The story was then told twice. The first time the children were allowed 
to interrupt if they did not understand. The second time the story was told 
without interruptions. The children then dramatized it simply and with only 
such aids in the way of costume as might be gotten together quickly in any 
school room. 

Wednesday. New words and expressions reviewed. Story told twice. 
Written on the blackboard by children. Each’child wrote the whole story as 
well as she could, not necessarily holding to the exact text, but being expected 
to give back the facts in reasonably straight language. The story in printed 
form, “Language Stories and Drills,” Book III, page 105, was then given out 
and the class was told to study the story at home. 

Thursday. To find out whether the children were thoroughly conversant 
with the language of the story, the teacher went over it once orally, leaving out 
words and phrases and calling upon the children to supply them. 

The class was then asked to give original statements using the new words 
and difficult language forms found in the story, i. e. to be dressed in, had to, 
so—that—, spread, invited, often. 

A passive voice drill was given, the children conjugating in the passive 
voice and changing sentences from the active to the passive voice and. vice versa. 

Friday. <A drill in asking questions was given. The teacher gave answers 
to questions on the story and the children supplied the question to fit the answers. 
The hard words in the story were spelled, as spelling is one of the requirements 
of the grade. 

Saturday. Questions on the story were answered by the children. These 
were not only questions which could be answered from the text of the story— 
many of them required thought and reasoning. The children were encouraged 
to answer them as far as possible according to their own ideas and were encour- 
aged to think of more than one way to express the thought whenever it was 
possible. ~ 

This is the method of taking up language principles in the Second, Third 
and Fourth school years, using the Croker, Jones and Pratt books as the text. 
Each story contains the basis for a week’s work. 

Miss Epita M. BveELt, 
Assistant Principal, Lexington Avenue School, New York. 

Word Pictures. The first original language based upon word pictures—work 
entirely new to the class. 
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Class 5A—Average age 101% years. Average time in school, 5 years. 

Miss Buell—Several years ago I was talking with a teacher of German who 
had just been working with a young man about to enter Yale. After the young 
man had left the room, the teacher turned to me and said, “That boy has never 
read a book in his life. In reading English he reads the words but they mean 
nothing to him. In translating German he strings words together regardless of 
meaning or relation of ideas, and many of my pupils are just like him. Why 
is it?” 

In the public schools we hear a great deal at the present time about silent 
reading and publishers are putting out so-called “Silent Readers.” This is an 
attempt to have the children get ideas from the language they read, rather than 
to become experts in reading aloud a succession of words with proper emphasis 
and expression. 

What we call word picture work is nothing new. In this work we are only 
doing what every successful language teacher has done from time immemorial ; 
viz., cultivating the imagination and the power to visualize objects, actions, and 
conditions, so that language, through association of ideas, will bring to the mind 
definite mental pictures. 

Practically all our original language and composition work is based upon the 
principle underlying this work in word pictures, and we have a regular outline 
for the work in the various grades. 


The class you see before you has just completed the following outline: 
1. Finding pictures from the teacher’s description, both oral and 
written. 
II. Finding pictures from the children’s description, both oral and 
written. 
III. Guessing objects from mental picture gained from description 
without the names being given. 
IV. Problem work based upon mental pictures. 
V. Exercises involving imagery of size and length. 
VI. Acting out simple stories without assistance. 
The class. is now ready for the work of the next grade which includes: 
I. Finding pictures from the children’s and the teacher’s description, 


continued. 
II. Having the children tell what they see when thinking of 
(a) words 
(b) phrases about something within their experience. 


(c) sentences 

In these exercises we are careful to have the children use the present tense 
and present progressive as if actually looking at the mental picture they are trying 
to describe. 

I am going to teach the second step in this outline. The idea I shall try to 
convey to the children is that as we read or speak words they should bring to the 
mind a picture which we can see and enjoy as much as a picture in a book. The 
children have never had an exercise of this kind before and have no idea of what 
I am going to do—nor have I any idea what they will do!” 

Miss Buell then told the children to open their books and look carefully at a 
certain picture. A child then came to the blackboard and with the book before 
him made a fair copy of the picture. 

The class was then told to look carefully at a picture on another page of the 
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book. The books were then closed, and the children were then told to shut their 
eyes and try to see the picture in their minds. Miss Buell then drew a rectangle 
and in it roughly sketched the picture, the children telling her what to draw and 
where to put it. 

Miss Buell: “Harry drew his picture from the book but we did not copy the 
picture from the book. We drew the picture from the one we remembered. We 
shut our eyes and saw the picture in our minds.” (Some of the children looked 
very much puzzled and Miss Buell said, “Don’t you know the word minds?” 
One child volunteered “Our brains,” and another, “In our heads.’’) 

The words a baby were written on the blackboard. 

Miss Buell: “When I see the words a baby, I see a very pretty picture in my 
mind. I see a cunning baby girl with blue eyes and curly hair. She has on a 
little white dress and white cap with bows of blue ribbon here and here.” (Indi- 
cating the sides of her head.) This was said with the eyes closed. 

“What do you see when you see the words a baby? .Shut your-eyes and 
tell me the picture you see.” 

One of the children gave orally a few sentences similar to Miss Buell’s 
description. 

The words the park were then written. 

Miss Buell: “What picture do you see when you think of the park? Do you 
see houses and street cars? Shut your eyes and try to see a picture yourself; 
then you may each write and describe your picture. 

While the children were doing this, Miss Buell gave a brief outline of the 
various kinds of work in the upper grades based upon word pictures. These 
include : 

(a) Having children tell what they think of words, phrases or sentences 
about things not within their actual experience. 

(b) Drawing of mental picture; as, Describe with a pencil what you see 
when reading the following: ; 

“When father takes his spade and digs, 
Then robin comes along ; 

He sits upon a little twig, 
And sings a little song.” 

(c) Outline of important points of stories, current events, etc. 

(d) Condensation of stories. 

(e) Composition from outline—both from outline made out by the teacher 
or by the pupils themselves. 

(f) Imaginary conversation suggested by pictures, current events, etc. 

(g) Bringing incomplete stories to a logical conclusion. 

(h) Exercises in exposition. 

(i) Resume of books read. 

(j) Writing of simple plays. 

Miss Buell: “You will see some of this work in Miss Bishop’s demonstration 
on Thursday. As the children are not yet ready to give me their papers I will 
read you two descriptions of mental pictures suggested to 8th year pupils (4th 
Grade P. S.) by the words a baby. These are uncorrected, 


MENTAL PICTURE OF A BABY 


“In mind I can see a great many beautiful toys in a little white room. A 
cunning baby is sitting on the floor and is breaking a negro doll because she does 
not like it. Her mother and her father are laughing at her. There is a beautiful 
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Christmas tree near the window. It is snowing very hard. It is a Christmas 
Day.” Written by Alice Altmaizer. 
II. 

“T can see in my mind a woman rocking a baby’s cradle. He is crying hard 
and the woman is patting him. She is laughing at him. The baby is holding a 
bell. 

The cradle which is near the window is a bedroom, is very clean and white. 

The bedroom is very large. There are several beds there. The baby is 
covered with a pink blanket which is beautiful. His is lying on a pretty pink 
pillow.” Written by Annie Burstein. 

The class having completed their work Miss Buell read the following which 
are printed as written, without correction. 

THE PARK 

“T see a picture of a seal. It is swimming in the pond in the park.” 
Written by Little Solomon. 

“T see a picture of two boys. They are in the park. One of them is swing- 
ing. The other boy is pushing him. He bumped his head and ran home. They 
told their mother about it. She put a plaster on his head. She is saying, ‘You 
must not go to the park.’”” Written by Yetta Rothstein. 

“T see a picture of 5 boys and 2 girls. They are in the park. The girls are 
feeding some peanuts to a squirrel. The boys are watching the seals for a long 
time. The girls are taking a long walk in the park.” Written by Lillie Pakula. 

“T see a picture of a squirrel and a man. The man is throwing some pea- 
nuts to the squirrel. It is eating them. It likes to eat them under a tree. It is 
covered with thick fur.” Written by Paula Biheller. 

“T see a picture of 3 boys and 2 girls. They are in the park. They are 
looking for some animals. Three boys are buying some peanuts for some mon- 
keys. They are throwing them at them. Two girls (is) are saying, ‘Please give 
some peanuts for a squirrel.’ They are throwing the peanuts at it. It is (pick- 
ing) taking in its mouth and is running up a tree. It is eating them.” (The 
corrections were made by the child before the paper was passed in.) Written 
by Harry Cheifetz. 

Miss Buell: “I think these papers are very interesting. As you see, the 
children have all seen a mental picture of the things they themselves see and do in 
the park. I am really surprised that they caught the idea of actually seeing the 
picture and have so few mistakes in tense, for usually some one in a class will 
write of an actual experience and insist upon using the past tense all the way 
through. 


THE INTRODUCTION, AND APPLICATION OF THE PRESENT 
PARTICIPLE AFTER THE VERB 


Miss Marton H. Lams, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy 


The outstanding principle in the first half of Language Drill Stories, Book 3, 
by Jones, Croker and Pratt, is the present participle after the verb. ; 

The constructions in which the participle is used, can be grouped. When Dr. 
Crouter was asked for a demonstration of language work from the Mt. Airy 
School, it was decided that two of these constructions should be presented. In one 
group, the participle is used to modify the object of the verb; in the other, it is 
used to modify the subject. 
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The present participle expresses an action as going on at the same time as 
the action expressed by the verb in the main clause. It may continue for some 
time or it may be brief. 

The idea of continuous action is necessary for a complete understanding of 
this principle, in order to avoid mistakes like these: 

“T saw an auto bumping into a trolley car.” Any idea of continuous action 
here would be ludicrous, for the action is completed immediately while the ob- 
server is looking on. 

“IT saw the window opening.” This sentence fails to express the thought 
in the child’s mind—that she saw an open window. But having been taught to 
use “ing” after “saw,” she did so. 

It is a mistake to teach that the verb following “saw” should always end 
in “ing.” Errors like these show the necessity for giving the children an under- 
standing of the principle. 

The first construction presented was that in which the participle is used to 
modify the object of the verb. 

In order to make the pupils’ first conception a clear one, an action was per- 
formed. The verb “to watch” was used. Emma was told to sew and Gerard to 
watch her. Then the teacher said, “Gerald, you watched Emma sewing. Tell me 
what you did.” Then the other members of the class were called upon, the direct 
address being used, in order to bring out as many pronouns as possible. The 
pupils were then asked if they ever watched anybody doing anything. It was 
thought that the repeated use of this question form might help to drive home 
the idea of continuous action. 

Application to experiences of their own was made immediately by the pupils. 
One pupil volunteered the following: 

‘One day I looked everywhere for my mother. At last I found her in the 
kitchen making a cake.” 

The next day the second construction was presented—that of the participle 
used to complete the predicate and modify the subject. Both actions are per- 
formed by one subject at the same time. The use of the present participle is 
necessary to express this thought. 

Example: “Tom walked along the street bouncing a ball.” If this form has 
not been taught, the pupil will say, “Tom walked along the street and bounced 
a ball.” This would imply that he walked first and then bounced the ball. In 
order to use this form correctly, the child must have a mental picture of two 
actions being done at the same time. 

For the first illustration of this principle, the verb “to walk” was taken, 
because it gives a clear picture of action. It may be followed by so many parti- 
ciples that will make plain to the child the idea of two actions. 

One pupil was told to walk around the room. He was told, also, to carry a 
bag on his arm. After performing the action, he was told that he walked around 
the room carrying a bag on his arm. The question, “Did you ever walk doing 
anything ?” was asked and experiences of the pupils volunteered. Other verbs 
were given and a story employing the present principle was told for the pupils to 
dramatize. 

After a principle has been presented, the pupil must be given every opportu- 
nity to use it, for it does not become his own until he can use it independently. 
The better the understanding, the more correct his language will be. 
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Miss Ertra W. Bisnop, Lexington Avenue School 


Word pictures as applied to the study of a poem, ninth year, fifth grade 
public school. Demonstration. 

Average age of children, 16 5/7 years. 

Average time in school, 9 2/7 years. 

The poem selected was “An Adventure,” by Bayard Taylor. (The name of 
the poem is sometimes given as “A Night with a Wolf.”) 

This was read silently by the pupils, a verse at a time, and questions asked to 
draw out the meaning of new words from the context, the general meaning of 
‘the poem, etc. 

At the close of the lesson one pupil was asked to write an outline of the story 
of the poem, another to write a condensation of it, another to draw a picture of 
the meaning of a certain stanza, and a fourth to describe his mental picture sug- 
gested by one of the stanzas. (Note—The work was done creditably and with 
remarkably few errors in language, but, as it was all done on blackboards and 
none of it preserved, it cannot be reproduced.) 





A SYMPOSIUM ON “LIVE LANGUAGE” 


Leader: Miss Maser Ettery Apams, Principal, Horace Mann School, Boston 


Miss Adams: Just what my function is on this program is a mystery to me. 
I was instructed to act as leader, start the thing off with “pep” and keep the 
discussions within bounds if any trouble loomed up. The pep part of it was easy 
enough to understand, for I judged the expression was short for “pepper” and 
referred to the probability that the weather would be hotter than pepper about 
the time our part in the program arrived. I have a most vivid recollection of 
the weather at Lake George and Chautauqua and Northampton and Staunton and 
Hartford and Philadelphia, and I never knew it to fail to be hotter than pepper, 
so that part of the program seemed to be provided for without much effort on 
my part. As for keeping the discussion within bounds, my experience has been 
that the bounds of time are about the only ones which are ever in danger. I 
remember at Mt. Airy one chairman was consumed with rage because two “boys”, 
as he designated them, had assured him they had nothing to say, and would only 
take five minutes apiece to say it in, and then one of them spoke for twenty-five 
minutes and the other for thirty! As nearly as I could make out, the reason was 
the same in each case. Each had a funny story he wanted to spring—a funny 
story which bore not the remotest relation to the education of the deaf, and he 
had to talk a long while to get himself around to where he could bring in the 
story, and then he couldn’t find any way of stopping. My speakers have assured 
me on their honor that they are going to respect the time limit, and with a fairly 
reliable watch, a voice strengthened by teaching with a working conviction that 
the partially deaf have a right to hear their teacher, and a will to carry out 
orders, if my nerve doesn’t fail me everything will go as intended so far as 
discussion from the floor is concerned unless we are having too good a time to 
stop. 

Live Language Work. How to get it. 

This is no new subject. All teachers of the deaf have been struggling with it 
ever since Ponce de Leon taught the little Spanish nobleman to speak in the dim 
beginning of our work. I remember one gray November Sunday afternoon out 
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in Flint, Michigan, when the late Francis B. Clark, of blessed memory, gave me 
an account of some of the methods of teaching language to the deaf which had 
been in actual use within his recollection. He said that the deaf had been the 
victims of all sorts of fantastic and weird devices. At one time in his youth he 
had been directed to teach nouns only for a considerable time, thé idea being that 
verbs should be reserved until later. Then he said that opinion swung around, 
and verbs were the principal thing, but verbs so distorted by graphic devices that 
they bore little resemblance to the ordinary verb of conversation or written 
language. Then, for a long time grammar and grammatical construction consti- 
tuted the sole method of teaching language to the deaf. Long before the deaf 
child possessed any English to use he was taught how to analyze that non-exis- 
tent English with meticulous care, and many a boy and girl was graduated from 
an institution for the deaf, able to analyze a sentence from Shakespeare, but 
unable to write half a dozen sentences in the language he was to use in his every- 
day life. In short, according to Dr. Clark, many strange and wonderful devices 
had been imposed upon the deaf in the name of language teaching, but he felt 
that little by little teachers had worked out toward the light, and that while there 
were still differences of opinion as to the value of formal grammar and the like, 
yet, on the whole, common sense methods were prevailing, and the teaching of 
language had reached a place where it was pretty free from hampering devices. 
That conversation took place in 1909. In the fall of 1923 a school official 
of a western city, a woman highly trained in the supervision of city school sys- 
tems, set out to visit schools for the deaf and to observe methods, for purposes 
connected with a local problem. She visited the best schools and readily acquired 
a comprehensive grasp of the general principles involved. She recognized the 
importance and the difficulties of the English problem at once, and took the 
keenest interest in the methods used.. But in speaking of it she said she couldn’t 
understand why it was necessary for the approach to be so unnatural. She didn’t 
dispute the necessity, but she wondered why. A hearing child learned to talk by 
talking, and she couldn’t see why a deaf child ought not to learn in the same way. 
I assured her that every teacher of the deaf wanted it to learn in just that way; 
and then I tried to explain to her where the hitch came. A deaf child, like a 
hearing child, has his own individual experience which he wishes to express some- 
how for the benefit of his immediate circle. Theoretically the only task for the 
teacher is to help him to put his own ideas into words at the time he shows 
anxiety to do so. She should never impose her own experience upon him for 
expression but take advantage of his own vivid interest and desire to make his 
lesson alive to him. Only in that way can his language grow naturally. This 
holds true, and is practicable as long as the teacher is teaching one child. But, 
and this is a very large but, just as soon as there are ten children, there are ten 
experiences to be put into words, and ten vivid interests to be taken advantage of, 
and while one child of the ten is given the opportunity to pour forth his experi- 
ence and exercise his vivid interest, each one of the other nine children is having 
something which is not the language of his own experience imposed upon him 
and cannot be expected to have the first-hand vivid interest. No one doubts that 
some of the language teaching of the deaf must consist of a good deal of just 
such work, but I cannot see that a lesson carefully prepared by the teacher out of 
what she knows to be the composite experience of the class, designed to link up 
with their own apperceptive basis (if I may use so old-fashioned an Herbartian 
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term) is any more an imposition from without than is a lesson built upon the 
experience of one child, but unknown to the other nine. 

It is this situation which—I explained to the visitor—seems to make the use 
of carefully organized language lessons desirable, and renders an entirely “nat- 
ural” method of presenting language to deaf classes inexpedient as yet. If every 
deaf child could have a teacher all alone by himself, then that teacher could give 
him the language of his experience and his interests day by day, hour by hour, 
and minute by minute. All of us who have taught private pupils have proved this. 
Teaching reading to hearing children presents an analogous situation. It doesn’t 
matter particularly what method is used with a single child. The preliminary 
steps of any method are soon over and then the child goes ahead and reads and by 
reading learns to read better. But a first grade teacher with forty children to be 
taught to read must have a method of procedure, or chaos will ensue. So with the 
deaf ; we all know how long the time seems to the nine, while the one elaborates 
and prolongs and corrects his story. 

Organization of subject-matter, therefore, is a necessity, and the speakers 
who are to follow me are going to describe to you some of the ways in which they 
have organized their language work in order to achieve success. 

What they will not describe to you, however, is the spirit they put into it, to 
make it go. For the teaching of language to the deaf is a thing of the spirit. If 
the teacher has not the spirit she can never be an entire success, although she may 
be ever so faithful. We all know what the intangible something is: we have all 
seen it and felt it, but we cannot describe it. Miss Fletcher at Clarke School had 
it to a wonderful degree, so did Miss June Yale. Mr. Jenkins at the American 
School had it. Mr. Davidson at Mt. Airy had it. Miss Williams of my own 
school had it. Some of these men and women taught in an apparently haphazard 
way, talking, talking, writing, pouring the language in and getting it back again 
with never a pause. Others of them taught slowly and methodically, making the 
pupils memorize rules and apply them, but succeeding nevertheless in establishing 
right habits and making talkers of the children. But fast or slow, helter-skelter 
or slow-moving, they got the thing we want, they made the children want to talk, 
they gave them something to talk about, and they let them talk. Perhaps that is 
the kernel of the secret: they let the children do the talking. 

Miss Enfield Joiner, principal of the North Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Morganton, is going to tell you how she lets the children do the talking. I have 
great pleasure in presenting Miss Joiner. 


LIVE LANGUAGE—HOW TO GET IT IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Miss ENFIELD JoINER; School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 


We all agree that the most important process in the education of a deaf child 
is the acquisition of language. The hearing child, as we often futilely remind our- 
selves, acquires language unconsciously, by hearing it repeated over and over to 
him. _ He absorbs language through repetition in conversation and reading. And 
the language which he absorbs and assimilates is the language he needs in meeting 
his experiences in life. 

As teachers of the deaf we do not employ as we should that basic principle 
of absorption through repetition. We thrust language at our children. Further- 
more too often, we hastily grab something out of a small and not too well chosen 
stock of our owfi—something the child has shown no indication of wanting and 
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for which he has no immediate use. If we would get live language in any grade, 
we must repeat, repeat, repeat endlessly, and we must remember that after all 
language is only a means to an end and that end is self-expression. We have, 
therefore, two arts to master, the art of repetition and the art of selection. Mas- 
tering the art of repetition is a matter of practice so constant that it becomes a 
habit. Mastering the art of selection is a matter of careful consideration of the 
child’s needs. 

In all grades, and emphatically in the primary grades, the verb is the back- 
bone of language. Not so long ago I looked through the year book of a teacher 
of the highest reputation, and out of twenty or more verbs she had given a first- 
year class there weren’t six the children could use. I found such verbs as hugged, 
danced, kissed, jumped, hopped, pushed, slapped, skipped, and others quite as 
useless. Just as soon as the child can form a sentence, he should be led to express 
the happenings of his every daylife. After the verb idea has been given him 
through such easily spoken verbs as bowed, ran, and fell, there is every reason 
why the verbs he may be needing right then, such verbs as saw, got, found, lost, 
made, went, came, bought, played, etc., should be presented, first through the 
actual happening, and then through action-work drill. 


In the primary grades lip-reading is largely the medium through which the 
child absorbs language. For that reason, our commands from the very beginning 
should be practical, sensible ones. “Line up,” needed many times each day by 
both teachers and supervisors, has just as much action in it as “Stand on your 
chairs,” and “Brush your teeth” is of far more value than “Clap your hands.” 
I used to give the most senseless commands to my first-year classes: “Put a cow 
on the chair,” “Put an elephant on the window-sill.” They served in training the 
eye and the little mind, but I might just as well have used for that training the 
commands of daily life. 


In the second year we have a thousand opportunities for practical lip-reading 
which we disregard. At the beginning of that year the teacher should classify 
her noun vocabulary on charts into things to eat, things to use, things to play 
with, things to wear, etc. With such charts she can save time and develop mem- 
ory, concentration and habits of thinking in sequence, by giving her lip-reading 
nouns in a series of three, four and five words at a time. In North Carolina 
last year we had two classes that asked for as many as eight words at a time. 
The teachers, by the way, weren’t very eager to give so long a series—they said 
it was too much of a feat for the children to remember so many words in order. 
This sort of work leads to taking a number of related commands at a time, and 
eventually to the lip-reading story and long, connected discourse. 


With the classified charts and a little natural imagination, the class can 
perform all sorts of actions, in pantomime if not in actuality. Dozens of objects, 
always in place and at hand, may be assembled on a few pieces of cardboard— 
rooms in the house, a store, a church, and other similar pictures may be grouped 
together. And the children love doing in play the things which they have done, 
or may at any time in real life. Such a command as this: “Go to a store and 
buy an apple and some oranges. Give the apple to John and get 4 basket and 
put the oranges into it. Then put the basket on the table,” kills sevetal birds with 
one stone—a and the, to, into and on and one pronoun, besides your lip-reading 
of noun and verb vocabulary. While John gulps his apple with gusto, I invariably 
wonder how they do it—only second-year children—then I recall that they are 
reading the lips for: ideas and that they are making a game out of errands thei 
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mothers might be sending them on if they were at home. At the same time they 
are unconsciously absorbing every day language through much repetition. 

In this pantomime work, the children will often show unexpected initiative 
and judgment. Going through our classes with some visitors, I saw this in a 
second-year class. The teacher said: “Get a bowl and pour some milk into it. 
Give the milk to the cat. Get some meat and give it to the dog.” After the cat 
had been fed—and I believe some of the children saw Kitty lapping the milk— 
the little eight-year-old to whom the command had been given, went to the 
“something to use” chart and reached for a knife. The teacher stopped him with, 
“I didn’t say knife,” but the child kept the knife. He darted to the “things to 
eat” chart, sliced off a bit of meat and gave it to the pup. It wasn’t right that 
he should feed that whole roast of beef to a dog. As a foundation for live 
language, we need Jive lip-reading. 

One of the serious defects of our language work in general is that our 
children don’t ask questions as they should. The importance of thorough mastery 
of the question form cannot be over-estimated. In most ‘sthools this work is 
begun in the second year. In that‘vear at least I have long been an advocate of 
having no question asked unless the asker is ignorant ‘of the answer. All the more 
commonly used forms should be taught’ from the hidden object or the unknown 
action. If you take a little hearing child and put something into a box and have 
him ask you questions about it, you can keep him interested indefinitely, but how 
long could you keep him asking, “How many feet has a horse?” ‘What color is 
my hair?” Until the meaning of each form is clearly fixed, the question should 
remain a question, whether asked by child or teacher. After the meaning of the 
form has been fixed, one can’t give too much drill in. having questions asked with 
the answers supplied. I consider the question drill one of the finest features of 
that invaluable series of language lessons by Misses Croker, Jones and Pratt. 


In the primary grades self-expression comes largely through news and 
journals. Lack of material is bemoaned by many of our teachers. I am con- 
vinced that we institution teachers should prepare for our original language 
even more than for our periods of drill. In North Carolina we are so situated— 
we are lords and ladies of three hundred acres—that a class can get out at any 
time and create news with absolute freedom. An onlooker may think it a waste 
of time to go to the barn for fifteen or twenty minutes during the precious 
morning hours, but he would change his mind if he ever heard about the baby 
pigs who live near the barn. I am always delighted to have a teacher take an 
hour right out of school time and go to the creek and build a fire and cook some 
bacon—and I am more than delighted when Roy slips into the creek and gets his 
feet wet—and Roy seldom disappoints me. The language which is the result of 
such expeditions is live language. It has to be driven in, but the drill work 
which follows, often through many days, is vitalized by memories. of a happy 
hour. It is perhaps easier for the teacher to sit in her class-room and hear, “Sam 
gave some candy to me. I ate it. J thanked him,” or “Edna got a box from her 
mother yesterday afternoon. She was happy.” In our first and second-year 
classes, we have too much candy and too many boxes. Live language tells about 
interesting realities. 

Wise selection is the result of careful planning. I am a keen believer in a 
clearly-thought-out, clearly-written-out daily schedule for every teacher, and a 
concise, systematic course of study for every school. They are our guides along 
the road. But that man is a fool, and frequently loses time in reaching his desti- 
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nation, who sticks to his road when an advantageous detour offers itself. The 
principle of selection sometimes requires scrapping both schedule and outline of 
work. One day last spring, a teacher of a second-year class called me to her 
room in great excitement. I found a long list of the names of birds written on 
the slate. It transpired that one of our supervisors—a young woman who is deaf 
but who reads the lips and talks and who requires the children to read the lips 
and talk—had taught a boy in the class the names of our spring birds, he had 
taught the other boys in the class, the afternoon before a humming-bird had been 
seen for the first time and the next morning the flood of knowledge had been 
released. Said the teacher: “I’ve thrown away my program. The girls wouldn’t 
let me go on.” The next morning I found her literally buried under the class— 
she had brought her own bird-book to school. Live Language—not scheduled for 
that day or even that year, but given on the demand of the class. 

A tree which does not throw off its dead wood soon dies. We allow deaf 
children to cumber their language with much dead wood. Last year we made a 
drive against hackneyed expressions, beginning with the first grade. We decided 
to have fun, or lots of fun, or a nice time, instead of the inevitable good time. 
We threw “I ate it,” “I thanked him,” “I liked it,” and kindred paddings into the 
discard. In a third year class I winked at “the Goodwin Hall kids” who had 
long been “the small boys and girls.” Miss Leonard gave this little story a place 
in one of the Clarke School bulletins, but it so aptly illustrates my point that I 
repeat it here. One morning I was literally blown into a third grade class out 
of a driving wind and rain. I got the conventional greeting. “Good morning, 
Miss Joiner. How are you?” Wondering if the child would get it, I came back 
with “I’m wei” instead of the expected “I am well, thank you.” The reply, 
quick as my own, was “Poor little thing!” It developed that a dead bird had been 
found a few days before and the wise teacher had refused to let children in their 
fourth year in school be “sorry for it.” Live language. But a deaf child can’t 
absorb it unless a live teacher surrounds him with it. | 

Even more than we realize, primary classes absorb language through reading. 
We can’t have too much slate space in our schoolrooms. Once I watched two 
slow primary classes master paragraphing simply because their teachers kept the 
class news and journals in neat definite paragraphs on a certain wall slate. Every 
inch of spare slate-space should be used for the year’s growing classified vocabu- 
lary. One morning last spring Miss Ervin, one of our supervising teachers, took 
the graduating class out and tagged the trees on the campus. That afternoon 
about a dozen little girls were seen running from tree to tree with small note 
books. They were learning the names of those trees. If we'll provide the 
language, the children will absorb it, 

To sum up, language, if it lives, must have its roots bedded in the child’s life 
and in his personal experiences ; it must be fed by a soil rich from constant repe- 
tition ; it needs the sunshine of interest, the winds of change, the rain of prepara- 
tion. So, on the growing tree, our work will bear blossoms. 


Miss Adams: Miss J. Evelyn Willoughby, head teacher, intermediate depart- 
ment, Clarke School, Northampton. I am happy to present Miss Willoughby, 
whose books we know so well. 


MISS WILLOUGHBY: Madam Chairman, Friends: the excellent paper 
which we have just heard, together with Miss Avery’s live and interesting article 
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in the Votta Review for April, ought to prove a leaven that will leaven the 
whole lump during the coming year. 

Lest my use of the word Jump seem ambiguous, I hasten to add that it isn’t 
my-intention to call any teacher of the deaf ‘a shapeless mass of inert matter.” 
But we do sometimes see language that might be defined as “a mass of things 
thrown together.” In any case, the lump ought to be rising. One thing alone 
will make it rise. That is—better teaching. 

One of our most enjoyable and most discerning essayists, Samuel McChord 
Crothers, says, “To teach people what they ought to know, and to show them 
something whose usefulness is already obvious to them requires patience, but not 
insight. But it is quite a different thing to teach them what they do not want to 
know, and to induce them to exercise faculties which they have never before used ; 
to enjoy what has been distasteful to them; to turn drudgery into recreation.” 

That is exactly what we teachers of the deaf are attempting to do every day 
of the school year, is it not? That is what we must do—but how? There are a 
great number of answers to that question and one of them is, be interested and 
show it. Haven’t we all at one time or another, gone hopefully to hear some 
speaker and come away saying, “Isn’t it a crime for a man to know so much and 
not be able to tell us one interesting thing about it!” The chances are that he 
said some interesting things but said them in such a hesitating and unconvincing 
manner that we carried away only an unpleasant memory of a wearisome hour. 

School children spend five hours a day with their teachers. Wouldn’t you 
hate (for five hours a day) to be at the mercy of a speaker who hadn’t enough 
enthusiasm for his subject to keep himself awake? You would. The children do. 

Now people don’t have to listen to that speaker unless they choose so we need 
not dwell on his culpability but certainly it is a crime for a teacher of language 
not to have some enthusiasm about it. 

Isn’t language our most interesting and most important study ? 

Obviously, yes, and the children can be made to understand that—if a boy 
says he likes history better, say, “Oh, history is very interesting! We enjoy know- 
ing about the heroes of the past and all the wonderful things that have happened, 
but how do we know about them? We can learn about them because we have 
learned to understand language. The same with Geography. The same with 
Arithmetic.” It is vastly interesting to watch the children’s faces when they first 
grasp the idea that all these things of surpassing interest, reach them through 
their knowledge of language. 


That is a great moment, but it is only a moment. Being children, they 
demand something new the next moment—and the next. It is the teacher’s part 
to be ready with it—to adapt her work to her class. Your new class in September 
may not be up to grade. Lack of ability is not their fault, so why grumble? Go 
back and meet them. 


Dr. Crothers, in one of his delightfully whimsical ‘essays, describes an inter- 
view between an educator and the old dame who presides over the School of 
Experience. The educator says, “What kind of ability do you value most in your 
school?” “Adaptability,” says the old dame. 

I have pupils who have a great deal of ability, but they stand around help- 
lessly waiting for someone to tell them how to use it. They look for a job that 
can fit them. It never occurs to them that they are being measured by the job, 
and must submit to a few necessary alterations before they can be accepted. 

It is not enough to do the right thing—you must do it rightly. It is not 
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enough to do a generous thing—you must do it generously. To do a right thing 
wrongly is as bad as to do a wrong thing rightly—it mixes up the results. 

To teach rightly one must teach interestedly. No live child is going to be 
thrilled with any exercise half-heartedly offered to him by a teacher with one eye 
on the clock. 

To teach rightly one must also teach clearly. Make an explanation brief and 
logical. It is a poor driver who is forever stepping on the gas and then on the 
brakes. 

What can lip-reading be with a teacher who habitually changes her mind 
when half way through a sentence, begins another, finds her second worse than 
her first, and finishes lamely with a combination of the two and a few utterly 
unfamiliar words thrown in for good measure? 

Are you beginning to suspect that this is a sermon? I may as well admit it. 
Be interested, be clear, is the text, and I believe that the teacher who will be those- 
two things is on the right road to some live language work. 

The term “live language” may suggest different things to different people—to 
me it means language which sounds like the language of hearing children. 

If a deaf child is to have this he must understand and use the exclamations, 
the colloquialisms, and other expressions in common use. These alone do not 
constitute live language, but the lack of them is one of our weak points and one 
that I believe we might strengthen easily and with enjoyment to the children. 
As one device for doing so, I suggest this. Whenever someone steps into your 
schoolroom and happens to use an expression like “How pretty!” or “How 
funny!” call the attention of the class to it. Use the expression yourself as 
opportunity offers, begin a list of them on the wall slate, add to it day by day. 
You will soon have a list something like the following: “Oh my! Oh dear! Oh no! 
Ouch, Never mind, Hurrah, Just as well, Of course, Of course not, Wait a min- 
ute, That’s no matter, How nice, How funny, Be a sport, Oh, that’s too bad, Oh, 
that’s a shame; I shall keep my eye on you, Put on your thinking cap, Put your 
wits to work, Use your common sense, Like the wind, As slow as a snail, As dark 
as a pocket, As old as the hills,” etc. When the class is familiar with a reasonable 
number of these expressions, give a story (through lip-reading, of course) letting 
the children fill in the blanks as you pause from time to time. And don’t say 
you can’t write the stories, because you can. They may not be literary gems, but 
they will suffice. I’ll prove this by giving you one which my class enjoyed and 
responded to very welll. 





LANGUAGE GAME 


There was once a family by the name of Palmer and there were four 
children in it. Their names were James, John, Ruth and Mary. 

One morning John said to the others, “Mother says I can have my birthday 
party on the lawn.” Mary said, “How nice” and James shouted, “Hurrah!” 
“What shall we play?” said John. James wanted to play volley ball, but John 
said, “I have lost my ball.” Ruth said, “Oh dear!” and Mary said, “That's a 
shame!’ Then their mother said, “Oh, never mind. You can have a circus.” 
John said, “Hurrah! IT’ll be a clown and Ruth can ride the pony.” Ruth told 
him that she would not ride the pony. She said, “He is as slow as a snail. Vl 
ride father’s horse. He goes like the wind.” John asked Mary what she would 
do but she said she did not know. Then John told her to put on her thinking cap. 
Mary thought and thought. At last she decided to wear her father’s fur coat and 
be a bear. The boys said, “Oh, what fun!” Ruth told her that she must have a 
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cage and Mary said, “Of course.” Then she said, “If I’m a bear, can I have any 
ice cream?” The others laughed and said, “Of course not; bears don’t eat ice 
cream.” Mary said, “Oh dear! Then I don’t want to be a bear. I'll wear 
mother’s sealskin coat and be a seal.” The others laughed and John said, “Oh 
Mary, use your common sense, you know seals don’t eat ice cream. You'll have 
to eat raw fish.” “Oh no!” said Mary, “What shall I be?” By this time she was 
almost crying and James said, “Don’t cry, Mary, be a sport, you can think of 
something if you will put on your thinking cap.” 


This is only one device and must not be overworked. You must, as John 
says to Mary, “Use your common sense.” One thing you must be sure to do and 
that is to call this a language game. We are all so willing to work hard if only 
we think we are playing. 


Miss Adams: Miss Lucie M. Lewin, Supervising Principal, Virginia School. 


LIVE LANGUAGE WORK—HOW TO GET IT IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


MISS LEWIN: Miss Adams, Members of the Association: If all classes en- 
tering the grammar grades had had these live language lessons of which I have 
just heard, my paper would be quite unnecessary. More and more I am realizing 
that the solution of most of our present-day problems of the upper grades lies in 
the grades below. 


How we worried and worked a few years ‘ago and quite often were forced 
to give up in despair, trying to get the majority of our older boys and girls to 
enjoy reading! Now that those children, who were led in the second, third and 
fourth grades to find pleasure in chart stories and readers, have reached the gram- 
mar grades, we find them with few exceptions eager for books. 


Just so with our language problem! When we can create a desire for good 
language and a natural use of it in the earlier years, our language problems in 
the upper grades will be of a different nature. They will be more like those of 
a class of hearing children and should be met accordingly. 


In writing me of my subject, Miss Buell asked for something new. It 
behooves us to omit the many worthwhile ways you as well as we have found so 
effective ; the various projects which were brought to our attention at the Conven- 
tion last summer—projects for bringing in the language of geography, hisfory, 
hygiene, arithmetic, and especially the language of manners, citizenship and the 
home; the stories, true and imaginary, original or reproduced, the letters to 
friends or to imaginary or historical personages; the compositions with exhibition 
or publication as an incentive, and many other exercises. 

We in the Virginia School feel that our greatest “discovery” this year as an 
aid to getting Spontaneous Use of Language has been a combined Conversational 
and Indirect Discourse period. 

A class entered our grammar grades last fall “asleep” so far as spontaneous 
original language was concerned. The pupils could do the mechanical drill of 
direct and indirect discourse, could change sentences from active to passive and 
vice versa, could write questions to answers or answers to questions with very 
few mistakes, but it never seemed to enter their minds that those same questions 
and sentences could be used to express their own thoughts. 

It was a problem—a problem that confronted many of us. How could we 
create the desire for language and how could we develop the ability to use it? 
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The teacher began, however, with only one purpose in view—that of awaken- 
ing those children, little dreaming of the opportunities that would arise and the 
possibilities that lay before her. 

In the beginning only a few minutes of the first period each day were spent 
in the work; the teacher asking questions on subjects that should be of general 
interest, the pupil answering, some one then telling what each had said, and 
another writing the report on the wall-slate. 

It went slowly at first, probably only four questions and answers exchanged, 
but how interested that teacher appeared to be in the answers! She was, I fear, 
the only one really interested for some time, but gradually, from suggestion or 
example, one after the other of the pupils became enthusiastic. They began to 
vie with each other as to which would be the first to give the report of what had 
been said. Hands were raised ; at times as many as three pupils would be writing 
on the slates at the same time, each reporting different sentences. The- children 
began to tell with eagerness what they had seen and heard outside, and to ask 
questions first of the teacher, later of each other. By this time, of course, the 
period had been lengthened to thirty or sometimes forty-five minutes, and written 
work had been discontinued except once or twice a week. 

Toward the end of April, if anything of unusual interest had happened to 
one of the pupils, the teacher could step aside and the children carry on rapid 
questions and answers unaided. All this by means of unconscious lip-reading, 
spontaneous speech and natural language. 

Suppose you step into the room with me one morning. One of the boys ha’ 
just returned from a visit to Charlottesville. The class is standing in a semi- 
circle (during this period all are too much interested to sit). They are talking 
of his trip. The town has been located, the distance from our school has been 
computed, and the mountains which lie between noted. Alice is speaking. 

Alice: “Did you see anything that was very interesting ?” 

George: “Oh, yes, we went to Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s home.” 

Hands are raised. 

Inez: “Alice asked George if he saw anything that was very interesting and 
he said that he did. He told her that he went to Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s 
home.” 

Margaret: “Miss Lewin, do you know Thomas Jefferson ?” 

Miss Lewin: “Of course not! He lived a long time before I was born.” 

Louis: “Did George Washington know him?” 

Miss Lewin: “Yes indeed! They were good friends and he helped Wash- 
ington.” 

Hands are raised. 

Helen: “Margaret asked Miss Lewin if she knew Thomas Jefferson and 
Miss Lewin said that she did not, that he had lived a long time before she was 
born. Louis asked if George Washington knew him, and Miss Lewin told him 
that he did, that they were good friends and that he had helped Washington.” 

George: “I saw the University of Virginia. It was planned by Thomas 
Jefferson.” Did you think it was pretty? Did you see the men who go to school 
there? And so forth. The teacher is compelled to call a halt at times. 

You may think the repeating of the conversation would seem rather unnatural 
and stilted and would take away from the interest. But such is not the case. On 
the other hand, pupils are thus sure they have understood and so form clearer 
mental pictures. Moreover the repetition gives drill with definite thought. 
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Indirect discourse with the change of tenses and the subjunctive mood, when 
necessary, becomes everyday language. In time the children will also learn a 
great many words to substitute for said, told and asked. 

Do you see how the various constructions are used, how geography, history, 
in fact any subject, may be brought in? These language principles have been 
taught before, but using them in this way they become established. 

I recall on one occasion, looking over a set of original language papers of this 
class, and speaking to the teacher of the almost exclusive use of simple sentences. 
You can imagine my delight two or three weeks later when reading the letters 
of this class to find a number of whens and ifs and relative clauses. In answer 
to my inquiry I was told that in the intervening time they had made a point of 
using these clauses in their conversational periods. Having formed the habit 
orally, they very readily carried it over to their written work. For it is with our 
children as Dr. Driggs says it is with the hearing children, “that the path to 
correct written work leads through oral expression.” 

In conclusion, may I summarize just why I am so enthusiastic about this 
“Conversation—Indirect Discourse” period ? 

1. It offers opportunity for the child to express himself on subjects close to 
the interests of his everyday life. 

2. It gives occasion for teaching new vocabulary. 

3. It serves as a continual review of previously taught language construc- 
tions. 

4. It is a meeting ground for the child’s practical knowledge of all his 
studies—geography, history, hygiene, etc. 

5. It gives excellent training in unconscious lip-reading. 

6. It aids in establishing the “speech habit.” 

7. It is more effective in producing the “Spontaneous Use of Language.” 





ARITHMETIC 


9 to 10 A. M. Daily Throughout the Convention 
DEMONSTRATION OF KINDERGARTEN WORK 


(a) Getting the first number concept. 

(b) Arithmetic as a means of measurement and comparison. 

Demonstration, Miss Marion L. Murray, Lexington Avenue School. 

Mrs. Driscoll, who was in charge of the demonstration work in arithmetic, 
gave a preliminary talk before the demonstrations, giving a brief outline of each 
with reasons for order followed. The reports of the demonstrations as here 
given explain themselves. 

Arithmetic as a subject is begun the third school year with children entering 
at five or six years of age, although the children in the kindergarten are given the 
concept of number and play various games involving measurement and com- 
parison. 

Demonstration by Miss Murray. 

(a) Recognizing groups to 5. 

Miss Murray had arranged on a table, groups of one, two, three, four and 
five objects of five or six different kinds. Then she gave such commands as 
“Show me one marble.” “Show me one top,” “One ball,” “Show me two balls,” 
“Show me two dolls,” “Two tops,” “Show me three fish,” “Three balls,” “Show 
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me four tops,” “Four marbles,” “Show me five marbles,’ “Five bells,” “Five 
dolls.” 

(b) Taking groups to five. 

In this step the objects were grouped together. Miss Murray said, “Take 
one top,” “Take one ball,” “One marble,” “Take two marbles,” “Take two fish,” 


“Take three tops,” and so on through five. The groups were taken as a whole 
from an indefinite number, no counting allowed. 

(c) Making groups to five. 

The children formed the groups in this step. Miss Murray said, “Show me 
one table,” “Show me three boys,” “Show me four chairs,” “Show me four girls.” 

In the work of comparison as to size, Miss Murray used one-inch, two-inch 
and three-inch cubes and spheres, with at least three of each kind. 

Arranging as to size. 

Miss Murray put the cubes and spheres on the table and told a child to ar- 
range them. 

Recognizing as to size. 

Miss Murray showed two objects at the same time and said, “Are these the 
same size?” Then she held up one, quickly removed it, and holding up another, 
asked, “Is this the same size?” 

Selecting as to size. 

Miss Murray held up one object and said, “Find one the same size.” Then 
she held up one and quickly removing it asked, “Who can find one the same size?” 

The work in comparison of length and capacity followed the same order. 
Ribbons were used for length and jars for capacity. 


DEMONSTRATION OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


(a) Combination Group Work. 

(b) The change from the concrete to the abstract—new work for this 
class. 

Class 3B (First year arithmetic.) Average age 9 years. Average time in 
school 3 years. Teacher, Miss Mildred Crampton, Lexington Ave- 
nue School. 

Miss Crampton had a box divided into compartments in which were small 
toys—marbles, tops, fish, etc. 

(1) The first step of combination group work in which the pupils see both 
the separated and the combined groups :— ; 

Miss Crampton, taking one marble from the box, showed it to the class and 
asked, “How many marbles, Robert?” Answer, “One marble.” Taking another 
marble from the box with the other hand, Miss Crampton asked again, “How 
many marbles, John?” John answered, “One marble.” Miss Crampton then put 
both hands together, thus combining the two groups, and holding them so that 
the pupils could still see the marbles, asked, “Now, how many marbles, Kather- 
ine?” Answer, “Two marbles.” This process was repeated with the same num- 
ber of different objects and then with “two fish and one fish,” “three tops and 
no tops,” etc. 

(2) The second step in combination group work in which the pupils see the 
separated groups but not the combined groups :— 

Miss Crampton, taking one top in her hand, showed it to the class and 
asked, “How many tops, Helen?” Answer: “One top.” Taking another top in 
the other hand Miss Crampton asked, “How many tops, Ben?” Answer: “One 
top.” Then putting both hands together and combining the groups in such a 
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way that the pupils did not see the combined group the question ‘How many 
tops?” was again asked. The pupils replied, “Two tops.” The same procedure 
was repeated with “three fish and one fish,” etc. 

(3) The third step of combination group work in which the groups are 
formed, but neither the separated groups nor the combined group are seen by the 
pupils :— 

Miss Crampton took two marbles from the box and holding them out in her 
closed hand, said, “Two marbles.” Taking one marble in the other hand and 
holding it out with the hand closed she said, “One marble.” Then putting both 
hands together to combine the groups but still keeping the marbles out of sight, 
Miss Crampton asked, “How many marbles?” Answer: “Three marbles.” The 
same process was repeated with “one fan and four fans,” “two shoes and no 
shoes,” etc. 

(4) The fourth step in combination group work in which no groups are 
formed :— 

Miss Crampton asked, “Two fish and one fish are how many fish?” Answer: 
“Three fish.” “How many fish are one fish and four fish?” Answer: “Five 
fish.” “Two boys and three boys are how many boys?” etc. 

(b) The change from the concrete to the abstract. 

Before beginning this step Miss Crampton said that as the pupils already 
knew the combinations. with objects through five, it was not necessary to begin 
with “one and one.” Any one of the combinations would do,—she would use 
“two and one.” 

The blackboard was divided into three columns. Over the first Miss Cramp- 
ton wrote “Pictures”; over the next, ““Words”’ ; and over the last, “Figures.” She 
then asked “How many balls are two balls and one ball, Katherine?” The pupil 
answered, “Three balls.” The teacher then asked, “Who can tell me all that in 
a sentence?” A pupil said, “Two balls and one ball are three balls.” One pupil 
was told to write that in words, another to draw the pictures, ‘and a third to 
write it with figures. The pupils went to the blackboard and did as they had been 
directed, each writing in the proper column, but all writing on the same line. 
‘two boys and one boy, and two fans and one fan were given in the same way. 
The final result appeared as follows: 


Pictures Words Figures 
(969 and @) are €9€9€2| Two balls and one ball are three balls |2 balls and 1 ball are 3 balls 
f} and f are ff Two boys and one boy are three boys| 2 boys and 1 boy are 3 boys 
Q@@ and @ are QE Two fans andone fanare three fans|2 fans and 1 fan are 3 fans 


Pointing to the last column, Miss Crampton had the class read each line 
aloud. With colored chalk the words “balls,” “boys” and “fans” were then 
crossed out. Then as the teacher pointed, the class read each line again, saying 
“2 and 1 are 3.” 

Miss Crampton then said to the class, “Now I am going to show you another 

2 
and she wrote +1 speaking 


, 


way to write that, just like the big girls and boys,’ 


3 
“2 and 1 are 3” as she wrote. The pupils then said, “Two and one are three,” as 
she pointed to the combination on the blackboard. She then asked, “How many 
are 2 and 1?” A pupil answered, “Three.” She told the pupil to write it on the 
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2 
blackboard the new way, and the pupil wrote +1. Other pupils spoke and wrote 
3 
the same combination. One pupil volunteered, “I know, one and one are two,” and 
1 
ran to the blackboard and wrote +1 thus showing that the principle had been 
2 
grasped and the children were ready to apply it to the other combinations they 
had had only in the concrete form. 


BEGINNING SECOND YEAR. 


| (a) Abstract combinations. 
(b) Preparation for problem work. 
(c) Beginning problems. 

Demonstration. Miss Phyllis Freck, Lexington Avenue School. 

The Class began 4A work in April. The children average 9 years of age. 

A five-minute drill in accuracy work with combinations through 6 was first 
given, both orally and with flash cards. The combinations included both those in 
addition and subtraction and were answered quickly and accurately. 

The preparation for problem work was then taken up. 

Miss Freck. “Give 2 tops to Annie and 3 to David.” Oné@ child performed 
the action,-another talked and a third wrote it on the blackboard. No questions 
were asked. 

The following problem was then written on the blackboard. “John had 4 
pennies in his pocket. He was walking in the park and found a penny in the 
grass.” A pupil, selecting his own material, acted or “played” the problem, 

This problem was then given to the class:—Billy had a red toy balloon and 
a yellow one. His baby brother sat on the red one. 

One of the boys in the class, playing Billy, made his balloons of paper and 
tied them with string. He gave one to “his baby brother” who sat on it with 
great satisfaction. The “Oh’s!” of dismay from the rest of the class left no 
doubt in the minds of the audience as to their understanding the problem. The 
question “How many balloons did Billy have then?” was asked and answered 
readily by all the children. 


BEGINNING THIRD YEAR, ARITHMETIC. 


(a) Accuracy work. 

(b) Problems. 

(c)Development of the Table of Two Times, a subject entirely new to 
the class. 

Class 5A—Average age 11 years. Average time in school 4% years. 

Teacher, Miss Mary W. Robinson, Lexington Avenue School. 

Remarks by Mrs. Driscoll: 

We base our multiplication by 2 upon counting instead of addition as we 
have found it easier for the child. After counting by 2 it is very easy for the 
child to translate the counting into terms of multiplication as Miss Robinson will 
illustrate. 

After the child has developed the table he is at once taken to the “skipping 
around” and no more time is spent on the table as such. 
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When the response to any of the two times facts is automatic we have 
adopted a device which we call team work in which the class work together, stat- 
ing definitely the steps as they are taken; as, multiply, put down, carry, etc. This 
transition work in every topic we consider of the greatest importance for it is 
often through its neglect that confusion arises in the mind of a child. 

The first day, for accuracy work, Miss Robinson gave the class the combi- 
nations through 11 by lip reading and flash cards. The children answered 
promptly and without mistakes. 

Miss Robinson then presented each child with a typewritten slip on which 
were written five entirely new problems. The children completed these problems, 
correctly, in four minutes, five minutes being the time alloted. 

The problems were as follows :— 

1. Charles and Ben picked 10 boxes of berries. Charles picked 4 boxes. 
How many boxes did Ben pick? 

2. How many days are there in 1 week and 3 days? 

2. John bought 3 two-cent lolly-pops and a five-cent chocolate bar. How 
much did they all cost? 

4. How much will 6 five-cent pears cost? 

. Marion bought 4 paper dolls. One doll cost 5 cents and the others 2 
cents apiece. How much did she pay for them? 


After the problems Miss Robinson developed the Table of Two Times. She 
gave 2 blocks to a child, having him stand as she did so. Miss Robinson: “How 
many children?” (“1 child.) Miss Robinson: “How many blocks?” (“2 
blocks.”) Then the next child received 2 blocks. Miss Robinson: “How many 
children?” (“2 children.”) Miss Robinson: “How many blocks?” (‘4 blocks.’’) 
This procedure was followed until the fact was brought out, that there were 9 
children and 18 blocks. Then the children sat down. Miss Robinson: “1 
(pointing to the child) times 2 blocks (pointing to the blocks) are (pointing 
again to the blocks) 2 blocks.” “2 (indicating the 2 children then standing) 
times 2 blocks (pointing to the blocks) are 4 blocks (indicating the blocks held 
by the two children)”. 

One child in the class then volunteered to finish out the table indicating 
first the children, then the blocks. After this the abstract form 1 times 2 are 2, 
2 times 2 are 4, and so on was written on the blackboard by a member of the 
class. Then the class gave the table forward and backward several times. 

The second day after the children had studied the table Miss Robinson 
gave the “skipping around” drill which builds up automatic accuracy. 

On the third day “team work” was presented to the class. Miss Robinson 
wrote an example on the blackboard using all the figures, as, 

9204537618 

x2 


or 


Before beginning the example Miss Robinson wrote on the blackboard: 


1 Times 
2 Put down 


3 carry 

Miss Robinson: “8 times 2.” 
First child: “16”. 
Second child: “Put down 6”; 
Third child: “Carry 1”. 
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Fourth child: “2” (Miss Robinson pointing to 1x2). 
Fifth child: “3”. 
Sixth child: “Put down 3”. 

This process continued until the class completed the example. 

Remarks by Mrs. Driscoll: 

We have found that after taking team work in this way until each step of 
the process is in each child’s mind, all of the children of a class can do accurately 
a whole page full of examples. 

The large numbers to be multiplied are to the children merely a series of 
facts and should remain so. For this reason neither that nor the answer should 
be pointed off or read as a whole. If dictated, it should be done as single figures ; 
as nine, two, naught, four, five, three, etc. 


BEGINNING SEVENTH YEAR, THIRD GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
(a) Accuracy. 
(b) Problems. 
(c) The development of avoirdupois weight, a subject entirely new to 
this class. 

Class 6A. Average age 13% years. Average time in school 614 years. 

Demonstration, Miss Gladys Gifford, Lexington Avenue School. 

For accuracy work Miss Gifford gave orally a rapid addition and also a 
quick multiplication drill. The class was alert and gave the correct answers 
without hesitancy. 

Miss Gifford then presented each child with a set of five new typewritten 
problems, which were to be completed correctly in five minutes. The children 
responded readily and finished the set in four minutes and five seconds. 

The problems were as follows: 

1. If 5 pears cost 20 cents, what will 4 pears cost? 
2. Mrs. Brown is 26 years old. Mr. Brown is 7 years older than his wife. 

How old is Mr. Brown? 

3. John and Harry have 16 cents together. If they each have an equal 
amount, how much has Harry? 
4. How many apples must I buy to give 8 children each 1% apple? 
5. At 20 cents a gallon, what will 2 quarts of oil cost? 

After the problems Miss Gifford took up the development of avoirdupois 
weight. Miss Gifford: “What measures have you learned about?” (“Liquid 
measure, dry measure, long measure”). “What do we buy by liquid measure?” 
(“Cream, water, oil.”) ‘What do we buy by dry measure?” (Potatoes, beans, 
tomatoes.”) “By what measure do we buy ribbon and laces?” (“By long 
measure.” ) 

Miss Gifford: “We buy all these things by measure. Do you think we can 
buy sugar by liquid measure?” “No”. “By dry measure?” “No”. “By long 
measure?” “No.” “No, we buy sugar by weight.” Miss Gifford: “What other 
things, do you think we can buy by weight?” “Coffee, tea, meat, candy, butter.” 
“Do you know what we call these?” (pointing to the scales). As the children did 
not know, Miss Gifford gave the word. Miss Gifford: “In liquid measure what 
are the names of the measures?” “A gill measure, a pint measure, a quart meas- 
ure, and a gallon measure.” “In dry measure what are names of the measure?” 
“A pint measure, a quart measure, a peck measure, and a bushel measure.” Miss 
Gifford: “In weighing we have (showing them) the ounce weight and the pound 
weight.” Miss Gifford: “What are the liquid measures?” “A gill measure, a pint 
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measure, a quart measure, and a gallon measure.” Miss Gifford: “What are the 
weights?” “The ounce weight and the pound weight.” “Say together the table 
of Liquid measure.” Miss Gifford: “Now I will tell you the name of the new 
table. It is avoirdupois weight. It is very easy; 16 ounces equal 1 pound. 

Miss Gifford then wrote the abbreviations on the blackboard. Miss Gifford: 
“In this bag I have some flour, how much do you think it weighs?” (The chil- 
dren guessed. ) 

One of the children weighed it and found that it weighed 2 pounds. Dif- 
ferent quantities of sugar and coffee were also weighed. 

Miss Gifford: “Last evening I bought a pound of candy and ate some of it. 
Who can find how much there is left?” A child weighed and found there was 
814 ounces. 

Miss Gifford: “Now, who can think of a problem about the candy?” 

One child volunteered the following problem: “Last evening Miss Gifford 
bought a pound of candy. She ate some of it. There are 814 ounces left. How 
many ounces did she eat?” 


EIGHTH YEAR, FOURTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


(a) Accuracy work. 
(b) Problems. 
(c) A new methed of teaching factors and multiples. 

Demonstration, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, Lexington Avenue School. 

The accuracy work given included the fundamental processes, fractions, 
factors and multiples. 

By request most of the period was spent on showing how problem work is 
taught in the Lexington Avenue School. This work consisted of questions draw- 
ing out the real meaning of various problems, and original problems made by 
the pupils. Since no record was made of it at the time it is impossible to 
reproduce it here. 

The new method of teaching factors and multiples was based upon division, 
a factor being an exact divisor and a multiple an exact dividend. 

The pupils showed conclusively that there was no confusion in their minds 
.as to the difference between the two and answered readily such rapid-fire ques- 
tions as “Tell me a factor of 4,” “a multiple of 24;” “Is 21 a multiple or a 
factor of 7?” “Factor 12 in two different ways.” “Tell me 3 factors of 24.” 
“Tell me 3 multiples of 24,” etc. 


TWELFTH YEAR, EIGHTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


General work of an Eighth Grade class. 

Demonstration: Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, Lexington Avenue School. 

The demonstration began with reversed definitions of one word; as “Interest 
is money.” “An agent is a man.” “A policy is a paper,” etc. This has been 
found to be of great assistance in helping the children to formulate their own 
definitions. 

This was followed by a talk and questions on the best ways of saving money, 
which grought out information concerning savings banks, life insurance, endow- 
ment policies and the like. 

Each child was then given a paper with the following problems, taken from 
the New York State Regents preliminary High School examination of June, 1922. 
The class had all completed all the problems correctly at the end of six minutes, 
fifteen minutes being the time allowed by the state. 
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ARITHMETIC MENTAL TEST 


(a) How much change will be received from a dollar given in payment for 
2% pounds of beefsteak at 32 cents a pound? 

(b) If atrain runs 75 miles in 2 hours 30 minutes, what is its rate per hour? 

(c) A board 1 inch thick is planed down % of an inch; how thick is it then? 

(d) During the World War a certain imported dye increased in value from 
$2 to $8 a pound ; what was the per cent of increase? 

(e) Find the cost of 27 inches of silk at $3.20 a yard. 

(f) The tax in a certain village is $28 on each $1,000 of assessment ; find the 
tax to be paid by Mr. A, whose assessment is $2,000. 

(g) Find the interest on $900 for 4 months at 6%. 

(h) A salesman sold goods for $500 and retained 2% commission ; what did 
he remit to his principal? 

(i) If oranges are 60 cents a dozen, how much will 3 oranges cost? 

(j;) What will be the cost of 500 pounds of ice at 60 cents per hundred 
pounds ? 

The demonstration closed with a rapid-fire accuracy drill which included 
all the principles covered, from the four fundamental rules through percentage, 
square root and ratio, and which brought hearty applause from the many teachers 
of mathematics in the audience. 





RHYTHM 


10 to 11 A. M. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
PRIMARY RHYTHM WORK. 


Miss Cornell, of the Fanwood School, conducted a class in Rhythm com- 
posed of eight-year-old children. They gave exercises in gymnastics of jaw and 
tongue, followed by demonstrations of knowledge of pitch in three registers, 
recognizing same from the piano and then trying to approximate the note played. 

Exercises for continuity and breath control were given, and exercises for 
back of tongue and open throat, also exercises for resonance and for clearness. 

The children recognized different tempos, fitting actions to the rhythm and 
finally recognized familiar songs, clapping for the time and then performing the 
actions as the words were repeated. 


IMMEDIATE RHYTHM WORK. 
Demonstration. Miss Amelia E. Berry, New York Institution for the Deaf. 


Pupil’s Name Aue Rnieniciiaies Cause pee be 4 Grade 
Gibbons, Margaret 13 ? Spinal meningitis 10 15 IV 
De Guglielmo, Rose 14 4 yrs. Convulsions 1. TE: FF 
Jacobucci, Emma 15 Born deaf 20 10 V 
Kauth, Madeline 12 Born deaf a: ~@w. 
Rolfing, Anna 13 Born deaf 20 15 IV 
Siegel, Eva 15 Born deaf 25 20 Vv 
Wood, Mabel 16 Born deaf 30 =. 5 V 


Rhythm as Applied to Speech. 
Exercises : 
1. Breathing (a) 2-4 time 
(b) 3-4 time 
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Raising the soft palate—OW. 

Tongue gymnastics. 

Lip gymnastics. 

Consonant drill, PT KM. 

BDGN. 

Syllable drill, KRAH KRAY KREE 
KRAH KROH KROO 

Tone control, Too Toh Tah. 

Pitch. 

Resonance. 

Smoothness. Hung-ee-o0-oh-aw-ah. 

Modulation. 

10. Songs: 

(a) Children, Children, let me see. 


. Beating the time 

. Writing the rhythm. 

. Executing the rhythm. 
. Words of the song. 


(b) The Baby, (given for rhythm and modulation). 
(c) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star (fitting words to rhythm). 
(d) Bubbles, (pupils work out individual expression). 
Note :—During the school year the children have daily, fifteen minute in- 
struction in this work. 


ote go 


~2 oo 


~ S 


Ht CO 0 


ROUND TABLE FOR INFORMAL DISCUSSION OF RHYTHM 
APPLIED TO SPEECH. 


E. A. Gruver, Leader 
Superintendent of the Iowa School 


The Question—Is rhythm work applied to speech of sufficient value to 
encroach on regular class-room exercises, especially with older pupils? If so, 
what results should be expected? 

Mr. Gruver opened the discussion by asking these questions : 

Are we definitely settled in our minds as to just what constitutes rhythm as 
practiced in our schools today? If you go among the schools and ask to see the 
rhythm work you will find in one school a group of children trying to “sing” 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee” to the piano; in another school a group of chil- 
dren saying in unison “Ba, ba, Black Sheep” and sometimes a pupil or teacher 
singing it at the same time, and in still another school you are shown a physical 
exercise, such as folk dancing or calisthenics, with little U1 no voice or instru- 
ment accompaniment. Is “rhythm” a singing exercise for deaf children, a con- 
cert exercise, a calisthenic exercise set to music, something like the “daily dozen,” 
an articulation drill exercise ; or a combination of two or more of these elements? 
If the latter, what is the purpose? Are we trying to improve speech by rhythm, 
are we trying to develop the physical side of the child through rhythm, or are 
we simply having a more or less pleasing exercise in rhythm? I think we are on 
dangerous ground, if we are not very careful as to names, aims and results. | 

These questions called forth a very spirited and exceedingly interesting dis- 
cussion, but the time was so limited that it was practically impossible to round 
out the arguments or draw any definite conclusions. The leader found it impos- 
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sible to hold the speakers strictly to the original question, he having early in- 
troduced an element of uncertainty in seeking to define “rhythm.” The vote of 
approval as finally taken was not on the original question but on—‘“Is rhythm as 
applied to the instruction in our schools today worth while?’ The vote was a 
decided “‘yes.” The discussion did not reach—*What results should be expected.” 





PHONETIC NOTATION 
THE NORTHAMPTON CHARTS 


Dr. CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal Emeritus, Clarke School. 


The Northampton Charts are the result of the efforts of the Clarke School 
to better its method of speech teaching for deaf children. Miss, Rogers began 
her work with only the knowledge of methods for teaching the deaf which she 
had gained from the familiarity with her older sister’s work as a teacher of the 
deaf-blind children, Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell. She began her work 
with the Manual Alphabet, but as she had heard that speech was taught to deaf 
children in Germany she decided to attempt it with her pupil. She soon became 
convinced that it was unwise to combine the two. She then discarded the Manual 
Alphabet. In the early years at Northampton she used diacritical marks. My 
own memory of that early work would lead me to say that she directed us to use 
these marks, but as little as possible. She trained us to keep the words of the 
child’s vocabulary in groups under key words. If it was cat then it was likely to 
be mat, man, sat. If it was gate it was likely to be date, late, etc. Long lists of 
this sort were built up in little books as the child’s vocabulary grew. These lists 
were frequently reviewed and practiced. 

It is now a little over fifty years since Dr. Alexander Graham Bell—our Dr. 
Bell—came to America and introduced his father’s system of Universal Alpha- 
betics—called then Visible Speech—into a few of the schools for the deaf here. 
He had previously introduced it in to Miss Hull’s school in Kensington, London. 
Miss Rogers, while visiting European schools, was much interested in what Miss 
Hull was doing with Visible Speech and approved its introduction into the Clarke 
School even before her return to America. During the succeeding years Visible 
Speech was the basis of all speech work in our schoolrooms. Its characters were 
taught our little pupils before they were taught the alphabetic characters. Every 
teacher was trained to a fluent use of them. She was trained to quick recogni- 
tion of errors and a prompt contrast of wrong position with the correct position. 
These symbols of Visible Speech were abbreviated diagrams, and were to be 
used as such by both teacher and pupil. “As the years passed we came to feel 
that the objection to the use of the Melville Bell Symbols for little children was 
that the work in speech and: language was practically separated. Our pupils 
wrote for all language drill in the characters of our English script; they spoke 
from the characters of Visible Speech. 

We made every effort to find some solution of this problem. The North- 
ampton Charts, as they are called, was the solution offered by Miss Alice E. Wor- 
cester, who was then in charge of the speech work in Clarke School. She was, 
according to Dr. Bell’s statement, one of the most remarkable students of pho- 
netics he had ever known. With her accurate knowledge of speech positions she 
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translated into English characters the Visible Speech Charts of consonant and 
vowel symbols, retaining their .cientific arrangement. 

May we quote from a paper read by Miss Worcester at a convention at 
the Lexington Avenue School in New York, in 1884, when she placed her new 
device before the profession? 

The Charts have since been much modified, but the basic principles of her 
work remain unchanged. 

We quote Miss Worcester’s own clear explanation of her simple but scien- 
tific device: 

“Considering that written language as it meets our children in daily life 
comes only in the form of letters and combinations of letters, my effort has been 
to see how far it might be possible to lay aside all marks and symbols and to 
deal directly with the problem in the form under which it presents itself. It 
does, indeed, seem essential to have some standard representative for each 
English sound. It is from this need, of course, that marks and symbols have 
arisen. 

“T. As far, then, as I have been able to discover any unfailing letter or 
spelling which gives one of these sounds, I have used it as the foundation of 
work upon-each. These stand first in each group upon the Chart. Where not 
even one invariable representative has been found for a given sound, one of 
those most common is meant to stand in this place. But next, and more need- 
ful, perhaps, has been the attempt— ' 

“II. To make letters mark themselves for pronounciation, to the greatest 
possible extent, by their position in words and their connection with other letters. 
Take for example the sound of long a. The simplest and most nearly invariable 
rule for its pronunciation is that for monosyllables ending in ‘silent’ e. When 
this vowel sound is taught as an element, therefore, it is first represented to the 
pupil in this way:—a—e. Work upon combination at once fills these blanks 
with consonant letters in endless variety: 


cr 





etc. 


. 


“The quick teaching of the child’s sight, which shows him that the relative 
position and connection of the “a—e” remain unaltered, whatever the letters may 
be which fill the other places or however they may be changed, makes its pro- 
nunciation a matter of established fact to him very speedily. Again, a, in a 
similar position without the e, has always its short sound. Representing this 
element, by the position of the letter which produces it, —a—, the child fills blanks 
as before: 
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seeing, more and more clearly, that the unchanging a is left always in a position 
which will, in future, carry its own pronunciation with it to him. So with 7 and 
y. So, (though with more exceptions in the case of the long sound), with o. 
The child will see these letters in these relative positions all his life, where he 
will neither see marks nor symbols. He has no small advantage, then, in being 
independent of such helps. For, to just such an extent as these rules apply, the 
pronunciation of written language becomes not an act of memory, but of sight. 
It is true, indeed, that there is scarcely a rule for English spelling that is not 
“proved by its exceptions,” many or few! But, under this method of teaching, 
the work of memory is reduced to its minimum. A child who knows that, in 
general, the position of certain letters in words tells him their pronunciation, has 
only to remember the exceptions to his rules—a very different and much lighter 
matter. I cannot speak too strongly upon this point. Would that we had a 
spelling which made infallible rules possible! But as it is, how often does the 
teacher, baffled by exceptions to the simplest rules he can frame, give up the effort 
altogether, and fail even to gain for his pupils the benefit of that “half loaf” of 
the proverb. 

“Because we cannot say of all words similarly spelled that they are pro- 
nounced alike, shall we teach the pronunciation of each separately, with no refer- 
ence to the rest, leaving thus a mere confusion of likenesses and differences? 
Or shall we clearly separate from the mass that portion—often very large and 
never despicable—of which we can say to our pupils, “Words spelled in this way 
follow a general rule; knowing that, you need only to learn these, among them, 
which must be remembered as exceptions.” In short, shall we anywhere teach 
fifty separate words where we need teach only a dozen, or a dozen where we 
need to teach but one? 

“Of another point I wish to speak here: the fact that this direction of 
thought at once leads the child to consider “silent letters,” so-called, and their 
real value in words. To return to the example already used: in “—a—e” the e 
ceases to be a superfluity and becomes a component part of the vowel, avoiding 
a puzzle of lip-reading, which always arises under other methods of teaching. 

“III. Of important letters and spellings having more than one sound, for 
whose pronunciation no fixed rules can be given, it is taught at once what and 
how many sounds each has to be remembered and decided. between. So, if the 
pupil cannot be surely told, for example, when ow will have one sound and 
when another, he may at least know that it will have one of two, and that if his 
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first pronunciation is wrong the second must be right. Such spellings are re- 
peated on the chart, each one standing in the groups under every sound it may 
represent ; they are numbered, also, the better to be connected in memory. 

“TV. The most common spellings of each sound are grouped so that they 
may stand clearly together before the eye, and be inseparably connected with the 
thought of that position when seen in speech, to assist the mind in its discrimi- 
nating process. 

“V. The attempt has been to represent on such a chart just those rules for 
pronunciation which the elementary language of classes always obliges them to 
learn as early as possible; the most nearly invariable and the most frequent in 
application. And then— 

“VI. To connect them so intimately with the very sight of letters and act of 
speech that they shall not need to be remembered, but can be made the base of a 
continual addition in the shape of short lists of exceptions or of rules that apply 
only to small classes of words and the words to which they apply, which must be 
largely matters of memory.” 


CONSONANT SOUNDS 


Pe sistisien 
wh w— 
p b m 
t d n ] r— 
1 
k g ng 
ck 
Cc 
f Vv 
ph 
1 2 
th th 
1 
Ss Z 
c(e) . 
c(i) 
c(y) 
sh zh ——— 
ch j son ke qu = kwh 
tch . 
ae 


dge 
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VOWEL SOUNDS 











1 2 
00 00 o—e aw haiti 
(r)u-e oa au 
(r)ew —o o(r) 
2 
ow 
ee —1-— a—e -—e— —a— 
-@ aus? ai 2 
1 y ae ea 
ea . 
e-€ 
a(r) —u— ur 
—a er 
ir 
a(r) 
——o(r) 
re 
a—e I—e o—e ou oi u—e 
1 
ai igh oa ow oy ew 
ay -y —o 


2 
OW 


In examining the consonant chart it will be noted that the left-hand line is 
occupied by the English breath consonants; the second line by the voiced forms 
of the same sounds; the third by the nasal sounds. The horizontal arrangement 
classifies these sounds according to formation. A dash following a letter indi- 
cates the sound is initial in a word or. syllable. 

In the vowel chart the upper line contains the scale of back round vowels 
(those modified chiefly by the back of the tongue and the rounded aperture of 
the lips). The second line contains the scale of front vowels (those modified 
chiefly by the front of the tongue). The lowest line contains all the diph- 
thongal sounds, for 4 and 6, although previously appearing in the scales to which 
their radical parts belong, are repeated here as being by their compound nature 
properly classified with diphthongs. 

An attempt is also made in these charts to teach the simple rules of pronun- 
ciation. For illustration, a-e (representing 4), is easily made intelligible by the 
introduction of the same consonants in both sets of blanks; as—rate, rat; hate, 
hat, etc. The dictionary and diacritical marks may be of use later, but not for 
little children. They will not find diacritical marks over the words in their books 
or marking the pronunciation of words in their letters from home, but they will, 
if familiar with the principles of pronunciation represented here, know that final 
e modifies the sound of the vowel preceding it making a, 4; e, é; i, 1; o, 5; u, a 
They will know that r final modifies the vowel which it follows and becomes 
itself only a glide, etc., etc. In this way words are made to pronounce them- 
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selves to the eye of the child. Some time later an hour with the dictionary will 
make diacritical marks available for the pronunciation of long, hard words and 
exceptions to rules of spelling, but for hundreds of words the rules indicated by 
the arrangement of the few dashes on these charts will be sufficient. When a 
class has built up these charts, sound by sound, as the pupils have gained the 
ability to give each, comprehending the meaning of each dash and figure, they 
will find themselves in possession of no small amount of help toward mastering 
the difficulties of English pronunciation.” 


For little children these charts should be built up sound by sound as each is 
learned. The growing chart thus becomes the measure of the child’s knowledge 
and is therefore a matter of pride. Such a chart for each pupil may sometimes 
be advisable. Later a frequent review of the charts is wise, teaching also the 
secondary spellings. Lists of words may be given to be marked according to the 
charts and lists also made out under each spelling. Additional rules and excep- 
tions should be taught older children. If there were any doubt of the real value 
of these charts it must be dissipated by the knowledge that although no effort 
has been made to introduce them a great majority of the schools for the deaf of 
the country are using them. They have also been used in some hearing schools 
and in the instruction of foreigners learning English. So far as we know, few 
devices have proved of more genuine advantage to our work than these charts 
of Miss Worcester. 





VISIBLE SPEECH 





LyMAN STEED, 


Principal, Pennsylvania Institution. 


The ’ .,ect of this paper may be very briefly stated, 1st, to present a few 
reasons for the study of Visible Speech, and 2nd, to outline in a primary way the 
basic principles of Visible Speech, gathered from various sources. 


All modern instructors of teaching methods emphasize the value and 
importance of developing good auditory, visual and kinesthetic images if proper 
results are to be obtained. It is necessary, therefore, if we expect to secure sat- 
isfactory speech results, to be sure that every avenue of learning is used. In 
other words we must see speech, taste (feel) speech, and hear speech and be 
sure that our pupils do the same. A study of Visible Speech will do much in 
way of producing a normal, three-fold development of speech images. 

What is Visible Speech? 

Visible Speech is a minute analysis of speech sounds, coupled with a scheme 
of symbols expressive to the eye of the organic formation of the sounds they 
represent. 


The practical benefits to be derived from a study of Visible Speech (a few 
of which will be given) are numerous and valuable. 

The following is an English editor’s comment on Visible Speech. “The 
utility of such a method is obvious; it is clearly one of these steps of which peo- 
ple admit the utility as long as they can deny the practicability; and then, when 
obliged to admit the practicability, they deny the utility.” 


1. A person may learn to sing or play without learning musical notation. 
It is also possible to study the sounds of spoken English without the aid of any 
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special symbols, but it would be unwise to do so. The growing teacher is always 
ready to use any instrument that will help him to perform his work with greater 
ease. Visible Speech identifies each English sound correctly and provides an 
invaluable sound dictionary. 

2. Clearness, quickness and absolute accuracy are required in the study of 
Visible Speech. 

3. The cultural and disciplinary value of the subject will not be questioned 
by persons who are familiar with its underlying principles. It is a means of 
securing additional professional training and equipment in phonetics. 

4. Standard speech is that form of spoken English accepted and used by 
the majority of well educated persons. Visible Speech establishes a standard of 
pronunciation by symbolizing organic positions and movements in a manner that 
does not admit of misinterpretation. 

5. A thorough knowledge of Visible Speech means a thorough knowledge 
of the mechanics of speech. This definite information will enable one to analyze 
and correct defective sounds. : 

6. <A critical study of Visible Speech will help the student to polish his 
own speech and will give a splendid ear training. 

7. Visible Speech teaches and records the various unseen or unheard posi- 
tions of the vocal organs; thus helping teachers of the deaf to give definiteness 
to their instruction. 

Here are a few reasons for and against the study of Visible Speech by deaf 
children. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE USE oF VISIBLE SPEECH 


1. Diagrams in which pupils learn certain landmarks of sound are firmly 
established by Visible Speech symbols which represent the most elementary 
actions of the speech organs. 

2. Deaf children cannot follow with the eye the entire mechanism of a 
word. Symbols present to the eye a clear and easily remembered form of the 
exact pronunciation of words. 

3. Deaf children have no literature in which spelling corresponds to pro- 
nunciation. Symbols, at least in part, supply this need. 

4. Visible Speech helps pupils to find and correct peculiarities in their own 
speech. 

5. Visible Speech is helpful only in the advanced grades. It presents an 
old subject in a new way, bringing a new interest in speech. 

6. Visible Speech is a great help to adult pupils who have lost their hear- 
ing. It helps them avoid and eliminate many speech errors. 

7. It is a rapid means of contrasting imperfect speech with correct speech. 

8. Mrs. Mary H. True writes—“In teaching speech reading I make use 
of the Bell symbols, letting the pupils write exercises and of course read selec- 
tions that I have written. I gmake great use of the symbols in writing words just 
as they look and requiring the pupils to supply the missing voice, or voice with 
soft palate depressed, in such a way as to render the word or phase intelligible. 
Anything to induce the pupil to translate quickly what he sees into the spoken 
word. This work is for home study and is better than giving a list of words 
to commit to memory, or at least supplements that study.” 

8. Miss Sarah Fuller, former principal of the Horace Mann School, writes : 
“The symbols of Visible Speech have this distinctive advantage over diacritical 
marks; they are directive, while diacritical marks are wholly arbitrary and are 
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different in meaning in the various dictionaries, thus requiring the study of the 
“key to the sounds of marked letters” whenever an unfamiliar dictionary is con- 
sulted. Visible Speech symbols are unchangeable, and any person, whether 
deaf or hearing, can follow their guidance with entire confidence, knowing that, 
having learned to interpret them, he has nothing to question. This characteris- 
tic alone makes them of immense value. The time and the place for the use of 
Visible Speech symbols in the early education of the deaf is a matter about 
which teachers may differ, but there can be no doubt of the importance of teach- 
ing every speaking deaf child to understand and to use them. 

“In my opinion, nothing furnishes a teacher with so good a basis upon 
which to found his work in speech development as a knowledge of Visible 
Speech, and none can afford to neglect a careful study of it.” 

9. “When symbols are used as abbreviated diagrams the results are excel- 
lent.”—Miss Yale. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE USE OF VISIBLE SPEECH 


1. Pupils in primary grades are not ready for it. 

2. It is a help to the teacher but not to deaf pupils. If the speech teacher 
understands speech, she will secure good results without the aid of Visible 
Speech. 

3. It is a waste of valuable time. 

4. Visible Speech is just one more load for the heavily burdened deaf 
child to carry. 

5. It is not necessary to teach Visible Speech symbols, for the diagrams 
and Visible Speech terms will be of sufficient help with ordinary speech problems. 

6. Symbols often become meaningless to pupils. 

?. Pupils often are unable to apply Visible Speech principles without the 
aid of the teacher, they read mechanically and can not correct their own speech 
errors. 

8. The fact that Visible Speech is today seldom used in teaching speech 
in our American schools is a strong proof ‘that it was not found to be of much 
help in solving speech problems. 

When small children learn Visible Speech, speech work and English work 
are dissociated. Where pupils have two separate methods of communication 
they will be used together. 

The greatest difficulties for the person who takes up the study of speech 
are (1) to discard previously acquired unphonetic methods of pronunciation and 
(2) to understand that sounds are quite distinct from the letters of the alpha- 
bet. The beginner striving to connect the sounds of English with something he 
knows, almost always chooses the letters of the alphabet, often causing confusion 
and discouragement. 

In order to avoid this confusion it is a good plan to have the student devote 
some time to a careful study of the organs used in the production of speech. 
Next, let him have a great deal of drill on position and movement requiring 
him to produce various sounds and to analyze sounds produced by others. Grad- 
ually he will recognize sounds, what positions they assumed and in what manner 
they acted. Third, introduce Visible Speech symbols, for they tell accurately 
the WHAT and the HOW of speech. Lastly, a careful classification of speech 
sounds should be made. 

A very brief blackboard outline of Visible Speech symbols was given here 
See “Mechanics of Speech’”—Bell. 
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In closing let me remind those who teach speech of this—The great law 
of combinations is that positions overlap each other (they do not follow each 
other) the position of one being taken before the one preceding it has been 
relinquished. 

A careful study of Visible Speech means good positions. Good positions 
mean good combinations. Good combinations mean good speech. If this is the 
only thing you can get out of Visible Speech it will be well worth your time 
and energy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET 


Dr. WiLLiAM TILLy, Columbia University 


I am to say something about the International Phonetic Alphabet, the 
official alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. Since 1890 this 
' alphabet has spread rapidly and is now in use all over the world. It is used for 
hundreds of languages—English, French and German; Chinese, Japanese and 
Burmese; Hebrew, Sanscrit and Arabic. 

A great many people have an erroneous idea in regard to the alphabet. They 
sometimes write to me and tell me they do not want to take any courses in 
Phonetics—they have no time for that—and they ask me to send them titles 
of books that will save them labor, books from which they can learn the system. 
Some ask for a key; they think that the phonetic alphabet is only another way 
of writing the ordinary spelling. Or they have an idea that there is something in 
these signs which will in some mysterious way enable them to produce the 
sounds without further instruction. 

This idea may have arisen from what they have heard about Bell’s “Visible 
Speech.” We did not adopt “Visible Speech” because it cannot be read and 
written rapidly, and because we did not wish to be tied down to Bell’s classifi- 
cation of sounds. I want you to understand definitely that whenever I am 
obliged to call attention to any mistakes which I think Bell may have made, I 
do it reluctantly. I do it in full recognition of the fact that Bell was the father 
of modern scientific phonetics. Bell was a giant, most of us are pigmies stand- 
ing on his shoulders. Bell’s work was wonderful for his time, but owing to the 
fact that our science has been developed by some of the greatest linguistic schol- 
ars, we have made tremendous advances since then. For the same reasons we 
did not adopt “Visible Speech” in the slightly altered form “The Organic Al- 
phabet,” which Bell’s illustrious pupil, the great English philologist, Henry Sweet 
of Oxford, tried to bring into general use amongst scholars. 

The signs we use in the International Alphabet are quite arbitrary. They 
are easy to read, easy to write—they do not bind us to any particular phonetic 
theories, to any particular classification of the sounds. They are based on 
Henry Sweet’s other transcription which he called “Broad Romic.” “Romic” 
because he based this alphabet with the phonetic values given to the signs on 
the Roman Alphabet of classical times. As our spelling is practically still the 
spelling of Chaucer, our alphabet is a form of the Roman of classical lines and 
the values Chaucer and his contemporaries gave those letters was on the whole 
that of classical lines. So that the fact that we have based our International 
Alphabet on the Roman Alphabet has proved to be of the utmost importance 
for children who are being taught to read first from the phonetic script, after- 
wards from the ordinary orthography; they avoid the misleading letter names 
and give the same values to the characters in the phonetic script and in the 
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ordinary spelling; this makes the transition to the ordinary spelling very easy 
and teaches them to treat that spelling intelligently. It also enables them later 
to learn some facts about their own language of which the majority of educated 
people are at present woefully ignorant. Because the syllable division, the 
stresses, the grouping of the words, the breathing places are all marked for 
the children, they read with “expression” and from the beginning. We have 
been surprised to find that the more the children have all the details marked for 
them the better they like it, they know exactly what is expected of them. This 
is not theory I am giving you; I have seen it done. I am doing the same thing 
myself with phonetic classes for foreigners at Columbia University. I find 
the work much harder in our phonetic classes for natives, who have learned to 
read and to spell according to the old method which treats our spelling, not as 
something we have inherited from Chaucer’s day when our words sounded diff- 
erently, but as something which in some mysterious way represents the words 
we use now. When I hear a mother calling to her boy, “Come in and learn your 
spelling” I feel sorry for the boy. 

I do not advocate spelling reform at the present time. All effort in that 
direction is wasted. When not a few, but all children are trained phonetically 
from the very beginning, when they are able to handle the International Alpha- 
bet easily, have been taught facts, that they read from the spelling, not the 
words in the book before them, Chaucer’s words, but real words which they 
have learned in the phonetic script, then, when they are grown up, Spelling 
Reform will be attended to. Then, and not till then. 


As a certain person in New York City has put in writing a statement that 
our International Phonetic Alphabet is a German product, I wrote to Professor 
Paul Passy of the Sorbonne, and I take this opportunity of reading his reply: 


“Dear Mr. Tilly: 
_ “Your letter has been very welcome in every way. I think I can give you some pre- 
cise information on the subject you are to discuss. 

“The question, German product, seems to me of small importance. If the alphabet 
is good I should not care who invented it. But as a matter of fact, our alphabet is in 
reverse of a German product. The German Phonetic Alphabet always made a copious use 
of diacritics which is just what our alphabet avoids. 

“The main lines of the alphabet were fixed in 1888, and we began to use it in January, 
1889. At that time we had 33 members in France, 27 in England, 95 in Germany, 101 in 
Sweden. All the members had been consulted, and the choice of letters had been the sub- 
ject of lively: discussion. Sweet, Vietor, Jespersen, Western, Palmgreen took part in it as 
well as my brother and myself. The Germans in general favored the §ZUO instead of 
S3V26. Some of the English would have written sh zh th dh instead of J3Y8. Finally 
it was decided to avoid diagraphs and as much as possible, diacritics. There was more 
Scandinavian than German influence, but finally the alphabet chosen was little else than an 
international form of what Sweet used in his Elemantarbuch. Since then there has been 
little change—mostly in details, but the use of the alphabet, being backed by the Association, 
spread rapidly. The chief resistance was precisely in Germany; it was only in 1898 that 
Vietor began using it; first in his Kleine Phonetik, then in the new editions of his German 
pronunciation and finally in the new editions of his elements. Since then the movement in 
favor of unity in transcription has been very rapid—even the war has not stopped it. 


“Yours truly, . is a 
AUL Passy. 


Until quite recently it was impossible to teach intonation because so little 
was known about the subject. The quacks and the cranks which our subject 
attracts in such large numbers, of course, professed to know all about it; but 
at last Professor Herman Klinghardt in his recent works, “French Intonation” 
(translated into English by Barker) and “Ubungen in Englisohen Toufall,” 
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has given us something definite and scientific. It turns out that this branch of 
speech work which we thought was the most difficult and most impossible is far 
and away the easiest. Klinghardt has been at work on English, French and 
German intonation for twenty years. This method of teaching intonation and 
his markings are rapidly becoming popular both among teachers and pupils in 


New York City. 










SPECIAL SCHOOLROOM SUBJECTS 
LIP-READING 


Miss Mary M. Burke of the Fanwood School appeared with a group of 
primary boys and girls whose average age was eight years. A lip-reading story, 
entitled “Our Garden,” was presented, the children asking questions and after- 
wards responding to inquiries made by the teacher. 


SENSE TRAINING 


Miss MarGaret Bopycoms, Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy. 

















I think that most of us are agreed that the deaf child should not enter school 
before the age of six, and preferably seven or eight. In many schools, especially 
a large one such as our own, there is usually a class of children under six. These 
children are too immature for regular school’ work consisting of speech and lan- 
guage. A year of preparatory work or Kindergarten is then necessary. It is 
for a class of this type that the work to be shown this morning is given. 

Whether a child enters at five or eight, a thorough course in sense train- 
ing should be given. Coming from the happy-go-lucky, do-as-you-please environ- 
ment of the home his mind must be forced into activity and his interest 
awakened. 

The purpose of the sense training is to give the child muscular control of 
his hands, arms and body; to train his senses of sight and touch; to cultivate 
his memory and stimulate his mind. 

Through the training of his senses the foundation of his education is laid. 
The four great essentials of his education are—attention, concentration, observa- 
tion and imitation. To develop these powers various exercises have been ar- 
ranged and many devices used. 

The work of the Kindergarten is classified under the following heads: 

1. Sense Training. 

2. Occupation work. 

3. Lip reading. 

4, Preliminary work in articulation. 

5. Memory work. 

6. Writing—with special attention given to the steps leading up to it. 
7. Recitation—directed games, free play and simple gymnastics. 

The daily program for the Kindergarten is divided into short periods of 
work and play from 10 to 20 minutes in length. All of the work is directed 
except the periods of free play. As many exercises as possible are given as 
class exercises—holding the attention of all the children. Competition enters 
into almost every exercise—for the competitive exercises not only afford the 
children a great deal of pleasure and amusement but stimulate their interest 
as well. Speed and accuracy are acquired unconsciously and the spirit of good 
sportsmanship begun. 
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This year in the Kindergarten can prove harmful to the child if ‘he is al- 
lowed to dawdle over every exercise and to become lazy minded. His energies 
must be directed to the best advantage, for the child whose energies are not 
used and directed to the best advantage suffers not only a loss but a lasting 
injury. Habits of play and inattention once formed are not easily broken. The 
work in the Kindergarten must be planned so that it will not harm him for the 
work that is to follow. Let it aim to produce children who will be observant 
and attentive, with originality and initiative. 


CLASSROOM PROJECTION 
Mr. H. E. THompson, New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


The simplicity and efficiency of equipment and the extent of available and 
adequate slide and film service was brought out.by the demonstration of “Class- 
room Projection” by H. E. Thompson of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
in the chapel on Tuesday afternoon, July 1. 

Teachers of the deaf have long recognized the value of stereopticon slides 
in the teaching of those whose education must be directed to the eye. The 
difficulties of presentation and the impossibility of communicating with a deaf 
child in a darkened room generally caused the attempts at visual education to 
deteriorate into indifferent entertainment. Various expedients such as the writ- 
ing of descriptions on glass slides; spelling in the flood light just preceding or 
following the slide; and having the lecturer stand under a light which was 
shaded from the screen—brought such inadequate results for the time and effort 
expended that even the most ardent advocates of the projected image were de- 
terred from attempting to illustrate by slides. 

The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, however, has made the use of 
pictures with classes of deaf children easy and most satisfactory. In the un- 
shaded light of the schoolroom the pictures come out clear and sharp in every 
detail. The perspective is much enhanced over the darkened room projection. 
The pupils can see the picture and read its description from the teacher’s lips 
or fingers. 

In the chapel with all the lights on, slides in black, sepia and colors were 
projected through the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen by the Spencer De- 
lineascope placed on a tripod in the rear. The images stood out clear in every 
detail. By interposing a pointer between the projector and the screen a shadow 
directs the pupils’ attention to the part of the picture the teacher wishes to stress. 


The most recent development in projection is the slide film. Sixteen views 
are photographed on a foot of motion-picture film. These pictures were pro- 
jected individually by the Picturol, a film stereopticon which weighs but a few 
pounds. A hundred views on film can easily be carried in the vest pocket while 
the same number of glass transparencies would form a cumbersome weighty 
mass. With the Picturol comes a slide film library and accompanying syllabus 
to enrich all the subjects of the school curriculum. 


Snapshots taken at the New Jersey School of those common activities which 
are difficult to reproduce in the schoolroom were projected on the screen. This 
was to show the possibilities of slide film in language teaching. 

With the Acme S. V. E. Motion Picture Projector a current issue of Kino- 
grams, a carefully edited news reel of exceptional educational content, was bril- 
liantly delineated upon the Trans-Lux screen. For more than two years Kino- 
grams has vitalized the visual instruction period at the New Jersey School for 
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the Deaf and the teachers have correlated its topics with the class work of every 
grade. 

The gold glass shutter of the Acme allowed the film to be stopped and a 
title held upon the screen to show the possibilities of language teaching from film 
titles. 

“Hats Off, the Flag Is Passing by,” a film that teaches respect for the 
national emblem by presenting its biography, emphasized the value of the motion 
picture in composition and history. 

Through the use of still and motion pictures English will be made the tool 
of thought expression; the child will be trained to express what he thinks and 
feels, to describe the actions and objects he sees—to write his text. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL MEMORIAL 
SESSION 
Friday, July 4th, 11 A. M. 


PRESIDENT Harris TAYLOR 


Since the last summer meeting of the American Association Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor, educator and philanthropist, has gone to his reward. 
Only a few months later, Mrs. Bell, who was his inspiration through all the 
years and in all his activities, also departed this life. It seems to me meet and 
proper that at least one period should be set aside in which we may consider, 
although in a brief and inadequate way, the great work of this great man. 

I remember that once when I was a boy I walked nearly a mile to go to 
the drug store to get an almanac. Life was drab in my little Texas village, and 
the almanac had jokes in it. The almanac that the druggist gave me had four 
pictures on the back cover, cheap wood-cuts of Eli Whitney, Elias Howe, Thomas 
Edison and Alexander Graham Bell. I looked at those pictures and I was fas- 
cinated by the face of Dr. Bell. As a child I said, “I want to know that man.” 
It was my privilege years later to know him, know him intimately, and the one 
feature of our friendship that impressed me was his demand for service. Dr. 
Bell made one pay for the privilege of being associated with him in any enter- 
prise in which he was interested. I remember one typical instance, when the 
financial affairs of the Association were none too prosperous, he made a motion 
to this effect: “I move that Harris Taylor be appointed superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau and general secretary of the Association without salary.” 

Dr. Bell early in life learned a great secret—if you wish to have a person 
do anything well you must make him pour out his soul into it, and thus make 
him pay for the privilege. Never do I recall a single occasion when I was 
associated with him that I did not have to pay for the privilege of that associa- 
tion. He demanded my time, and in proportion to my means, my money. I 
should be too personal if I said anything more; and it seems to be a very 
opportune time for me to ask some others to say a few words in regard to Dr. 


Bell. Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 


My first meeting with Dr. Bell occurred in 1876 when he paid a visit to my 
class-room in the old school in Philadelphia, at Broad and Pine streets. He came 
under the guidance of the editor of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, a very 
prominent man, who was then a member of the board of directors. When Dr. 
Bell was presented to me I was somewhat surprised, I expected to see a very 
different looking man. He was tall and slender, had black piercing eyes, black 
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bushy hair, and seemed very quiet and pre-occupied. I fancied that at the time 
he had his mind on the great exhibition at Fairmount Park, where he had his 
model of the telephone on display. He passed but a very short time in my class- 
room. He visited several of the other class-rooms and then took his departure. 
You will recall that at the exhibition Dr. Bell’s model of the telephone created 
a great deal of interest. People rather sneered at it as a toy—a play thing—a 
thing of no commercial value—that would be a disappointment to the public. 
You will, perhaps, recall that on one occasion the Emperor of Brazil, together 
with another gentleman, in passing through the exhibition was brought into 
the presence of this telephone and into Dr. Bell’s presence. Dr. Bell gave a 
slight exhibition of the instrument, the Emperor was allowed to place the re- 
ceiver to his ear and to receive a message. He exclaimed: “My God, the thing 
talks !” 

Opportunity was given at that time to subscribe for stock in the Company 
that had been formed. I remember that I was offered Bell Telephone stock, at 
what do you think ?—$2.00 a share, and I thought that was too much. If I had 
only placed a few hundred dollars in the stock at that time I might not be here! 

I do not know just how and when Dr. Bell’s great interest in the instruction 
of the deaf by means of speech began. There was a great deal of interest, a 
great deal of anxiety in many of the schools, but it was reserved for the Conven- 
tion of 1890 that was assembled in the Fanwood School, Washington Heights, 
New York, to organize the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. There was a little incident that occurred at that meeting 
that led to important results. 

There had been much excitement on the floor of the Convention in regard 
to the merits of Dr. Westervelt’s claim that the deaf should be taught by the use 
of the manual alphabet. His claims were strongly contested. Dr. Westervelt 





_had friends and supporters on the floor of the Convention. I recall many of those 


who were most active in opposition to Dr. Westervelt’s claims, but if they were 
alive today, what a tribute they would pay to the doctor! His methods have 
influenced the methods of instruction in this country amazingly. 

The next great step that took place in connection with the organization of 
the American Association occurred at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1892, when Dr. Gillett, superintendent at that time of the Illinois Institution, 
was induced to take an active interest in promulgating the claims and the hopes 
of the American Association to teach speech to deaf children. His action had 
a very pronounced effect upon many of the schools. Mr. Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard and Dr. Bell were present at that Convention and at the meeting which 
led to the appointment of Dr. Gillett. I do not know how many of you remember 
the work of Dr. Gillett in connection with his position as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association, but he traveled from school to school in the interests of speech 
teaching. 

Of those who were present at the meeting in New York, who bore an 
active part in the organization of the American Association, I may recall a few. 
Mr. G. O. Fay, who at that time was connected with the Hartford School, took 
an active part. Mr. Job Williams took an active part. Also Mr. Lyon, of 
Rochester, Miss Fuller, of Boston, and Miss Barton, of Maine. I need not say 
that Dr. Yale, who is present, took an active part. Miss True also took an active 
part. We did not know then, we did not dream, what the future might have in 
store for the American Association. We, however, encouraged by Dr. Bell, 
proceeded to Albany where articles of incorporation were taken out. Dr. Bell, 
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as you may well know, was very helpful in the organization of the Association 
and contributed largely toward its support. Indeed, had it not been for the sup- 
port, financial and otherwise, that Dr. Bell gave to the Association, I doubt very 
much if it could have attained the influence which it otherwise acquired. The 
Association grew slowly. Friends viewed it with fear. Where was it going to 
lead? We were going to try to teach deaf children to speak—what would be the 
result? Old methods would crumble and schools then existing would surely feel 
the effects of this new method which was to be introduced of instructing deaf 
children by speech methods. At first, it must be remembered that the claim was 
put forth that every deaf child should have opportunity to learn to speak. Not 
that every deaf child should be instructed by speech methods; that was carefully 
kept in the background—it grew afterwards. Dr. Yale will be able to tell you 
about that. 

Dr. Bell, in addition to being a very scientific man, was a great teacher; he 
knew how to interest children; he knew how to interest teachers. Those of 
you who have had the privilege of attending the different conventions of this 
Association must recall the wonderful exhibitions of Dr. Bell’s methods, particu- 
larly his system of visible symbols. To hear him was to approve of everything he 
said. He was so convincing; there was nothing little about him. He was a 
large-hearted, large-souled man. His faithfulness to speech and speech methods, 
notwithstanding the criticisms that were heaped upon him, never faltered. He 
believed in speech; the believed in methods of teaching by speech and nothing 
ever convinced him to the contrary as to the usefulness and desirability of the 
method ; and when I say that I do not mean to say that Dr. Bell was opposed to 
other means of communicating with the deaf—he was not. Many, many times 
have I seen Dr. Bell conversing by finger spelling with the deaf who were not 
being taught by means of speech. His heart and soul were wrapped up in 
deaf children. 

Dr. Bell was, as has been said this morning, a friend of the deaf. No deaf 
man, no deaf woman ever appealed to Dr. Bell in vain for assistance, sympathy 
or support. He was ever ready to help, ready to sympathize, ready to advise, 
ready to aid by his means, his wealth and influence. He had charity for all; he 
had a love for all engaged in the work of teaching deaf children. His heart went 
out to everyone who was interested in the great cause. He was a man fully 
grown, of splendid stature, of attractive presence and great personal charm. I 
count it one of my greatest privileges that I was permitted to meet and know 
Dr. Bell in many ways—at his home, on public occasions, and I shall bear to my 
last days the great respect and love I entertain for that eminent man. 


Mr. E. McK. Goopwin 


When Dr. Taylor asked me if I would say something upon this memorial 
occasion, I said: “Let me bow my head in silence a moment as my expression 
and tribute for the distinguished and beloved Dr. Bell.” 

I dare say that if there was a survey made’of everyone here this morning, 
each would point back to some individual character who had influenced his life. 
Somehow from the very beginning of my knowledge of Dr. Bell I wanted to meet 
him and know more of him, his personality—something indefinable in his charac- 
ter. I was impressed when I did meet him, and it has meant a great deal to me 
in the service of my chosen line. I wish it had been my privilege to become more 
intimately acquainted with him. I knew the outstanding character and the lovable 
personality of Dr. Bell, but not so intimately as some of you have. 
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In just a word of tribute to Dr. Bell—at his death I said: “The deaf, in the 
passing of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, have lost their greatest benefactor.” 
And I repeat today that the deaf have lost their greatest benefactor. I wish 1 
could express what is in my heart, but there are others here who can put into 
more eloquent words our sentiments regarding Dr. Bell, his life, and interest 
in our work. 


Dr. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Dr. Bell’s interest in the deaf dated back to his boyhood—to the early 
consciousness of his own mother’s deafness. Those of us who knew him in his 
young manhood recall a tall, slender, dark-bearded young man, exceedingly deli- 
cate in all his attentions to the fragile little mother. We remember the great 
tenderness with which—when she failed to hear his spoken words—he stooped 
and placing his lips on her forehead, repeated the words, explaining, “Bone con- 
duction helps Mother, but she doesn’t care to have everyone use it.” 

His teaching years were few and interrupted by his electrical researches, 
but the memory of those years is a blessed one. He taught in school and out of 
school hours, sometimes one child, sometimes a group. The games he played were 
only games to them, but with a most delightful playfellow ; to him they were tours 
of investigation. The thought of research was never long absent from his mind— 
he was trying to solve problem after problem. 

In the schoolroom he inspired both teacher and pupil—they were eager to 
follow when he was the leader. I do not think it seemed like “following’—we 
were all going together. 

His knowledge of phonetics was so clear and exact that it was a delight to 
study with him. He trained the hearing of his teachers as carefully as he taught 
elementary sounds to his pupils. He spent much time in practice for accent, for 
emphasis, for inflection, for rhythm. Again and again when the child had accom- 
plished the work set out upon, Dr. Bell would say, “Well, now we have proved 
that we can do that, but other things are more important; let us spend no more 
time on this.” The clear judgment as to what was most important seemed always 
to be his safe guide. Fortunate the teachers and children who were inspired by 
his wise counsel and unbounded enthusiasm. 

Following the years of teaching was a long period in which the work on the 
telephone and other inventions occupied his whole attention. Then again he began 
to give much time and thought to the teaching of deaf children. Then he estab- 
lished the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The one emphasis of his plans for it was that it should favor no method, but help 
any person or school that desired to teach speech to the deaf. At first the 
emphasis on this point was so marked that nothing but work relating to speech 
and speech teaching was allowed on the program of the meetings. There was 
sharp contest over allowing demonstrations in Geography, History and Arithmetic, 
lest we depart from the original purpose of the organization. 

In all discussions Dr. Bell was the one who plead for harmony—for avoidance 
of discord. No man I have ever known was more hurt by discord than he. He 
felt that a separate organization among the teachers of the deaf working for the 
advance and increase of speech teaching was likely to accomplish more in that 
direction, and the years have proved the wisdom of his opinion. I am certain 
that this meeting and the summer schools just closed are strong proofs that this is 
so. The work he began has grown and strengthened. It is our task to see that 
it is carried on. 
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Dr. Bell’s connection with the Clarke School during the later years, as one of 
its Board of Directors and for a few years as president of its board, was for us 
a goodly inheritance. As he went from his home in Washington to his home in 
Baddeck he often stopped over for a few hours at the school. These were always 
times of inspiration for teachers and pupils. His suggestions and criticisms were 
always most helpful. 

His last visit to the school is still a very clear memory. He came to attend 
a meeting of the trustees—Mrs. Bell was with him. They left late in the after- 
noon. To our astonishment the next morning they returned. Dr. Bell had 
decided that he must come back for further discussion of some matters connected 
with the school before he went on to Washington. Our last picture of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bell as they went down the walk from Hubbard Hall was wonderfully like 
that beautiful picture which many of you have seen of the two going down the 
_ path in their own beautiful Baddeck garden. There was the same thoughtful 
turning towards her that she might see his spoken words as they went hand ‘in 
hand. 

The deaf and their welfare was the supreme interest of Dr. Bell’s life and 
the rich legacy of this life is ours as teachers of deaf children—a legacy to be 
cherished with deepest gratitude. 





Dr. Taylor brought the Memorial Service to a close by a brief prayer, 
preceded by the following remark: 

“We are reminded at this time that other great teachers have departed; we 
should bear them in mind and feel that their names should be associated with 
that of Dr. Bell in the history of this Association.” 


SECTION FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT 


10 to 11 A. M. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE 


Given by Dr. Harotp Hays, Former President of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 





Dr. Hays said that the chief matter of importance, from the standpoint of 
the teacher, was the necessity of finding out the pupils who had deficient hearing 
and giving them a chance with the other children. He felt that there was too 
much negligence in this regard, mainly because the teachers did not realize their 
responsibility in this matter. It has been estimated that one out of every ten chil- 
dren in the public schools has some defect of hearing in one or both ears and, in 
many cases, this defect is enough to keep them from continuing with their studies 
in the most efficient manner. He felt that the problem was of sufficient impor- 
tance to standardize certain methods for the segregation of such cases, so that all 
the children would have a fair chance. 

The children should be divided into three classes: 1. Those who are so deaf 
that they ought to be classified as deaf mutes or be placed in social institutions. 
2. Those who are moderately deaf and should be given the advantage of special 
treatment and should be taught by special teachers either in a special school or a 
special class. 3. Those who are slightly hard of hearing and should be given 
lip-reading and special seats in the classroom so that they can hear better. 

Dr. Hays said that he and his associates had created during the last few 
years, a clinic for the treatment of school children who had for years gone the 
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rounds of the usual clinics without obtaining any benefit. They were therefore in 
a position to show the results of conscientious diagnosis and treatment. They 
had been able to see over two hundred children and had given over fifteen hundred 
treatments. The cases seen divided themselves into those children who had dis- 
charging ears, the discharge sometimes lasting for years, those who had a so- 
called catarrhal’ condition of the ears, and those who were hopelessly deaf and 
might be classified as deaf mutes. Dr. Hays said that he also was interested in 
another class of cases which he called cases of “potential deafness.” These were 
patients who were not deaf at the time that they were examined but were sure 
to become deaf later in life because of pathological conditions in the nose or 
throat or because they were frequently developing infections of the middle ears. 
Many of these children still had tonsils and adenoids which must be removed if 
trouble later on was to be avoided. 

Dr. Hays said that he could not insist too strongly that children who had 
suffered from contagious diseases and who had trouble with ears at the time, 
ought to have their hearing tested at regular intervals after they left the hospital. 
The neglect in this regard was accountable for a great deal of deafness and this 
was particularly so after measles. 

The doctor felt that the only way to solve these problems was to get the 
proper co-operation between the Boards of Health and the Boards of Education 
in the large cities. Unfortunately there is a lack of co-operation between 
physicians and the laity, and unfortunately the parent and teacher do not place 
enough seriousness on the problem of the deaf child. There is also a lack of 
charity or sy‘npathy in this regard which is most appalling. 

The future of this problem, Dr. Hays thought, rested with the teacher who 
was placed in such intimate contact with the child. First of all, such a teacher 
should pick out those children who do not hear well and give them every 
advantage in the schoolroom. Secondly, he or she should report all children who 
seem to have hearing defects and insist that their ears be properly examined. 
This means more than sending them to an ordinary clinic where no personal 
attention is given to the patient. 

VOICE CLINIC 
Conducted by Miss HerMINE MiTHoeEFkR, of the Cincinnati School of 
Lip-Reading. 
Miss Mithoefer did not use a formally prepared paper, feeling that an informal 
talk was more effective. 

Using four authorities, who all agree that breath blast, proper resonance and 
correct articulation are necessary for good speaking voice, she went on to tell 
how these factors may be developed in cases with no anatomical defects. A proper 
breath blast, beginning in the diaphragm, the vibration over the vocal cords, the 
sound reinforced in the resonance chambers and emitted from the aperture of the 
lips according to the position and movement of the organs of articulation 
constitutes the procedure for correct and articulate speech. 

Miss Mithoefer explained and demonstrated how these various factors are 
developed, and then tested the voices of a number of deafened persons, suggesting 
to each a particular exercise or exercises that would be beneficial to him. So 
much interest was aroused that the session, which was scheduled to last one hour, 
took two hours. 

One case is especially worthy of note. It is that of an elderly lady who has 
been coming to the New York League for years. No one there had ever heard 
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her voice. Miss Mithoefer worked with her five minutes. She whispered. Miss 
Mithoefer wrote on the board that she should use her voice. She still whispered. 
Miss Mithoefer forced her diaphragm. The whisper continued, forced. Finally, 
Miss Mithoefer said, “Talk to me,” and to the surprise of all the lady spoke with 
as good a voice as the average person of her age. When asked why she had 
never talked at the League, she explained that she thought that in association 
with hard of hearing people, one must not use voice! 

Miss Mithoefer took the opportunity to emphasize the importance of dis- 
couraging whispering among lip-readers. 

VOICE CLINIC 
Conducted by Mr. Henry W. Geicer, Voice Specialist, New York. 

Mr. Geiger gave a brief history of his two contributions to voice culture, viz., 
Mansong Syllabic Vocal Mechanics and Mansong Muscle Contractions. 

The first consists of a syllabic vocal exercise, which is sung by those having 
tone-hearing, but spoken by those who are hard of hearing, deafened and deaf. 
The syllables are formed by combining m, n, ng, and 1, the only consonant speech 
formations which can be vocalized, that is, correctly sung to sustained 
tones, with the fundamental vowel formations of 00, ee, and ah. In “Principles 
of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds,” by Alexander Melville Bell (ed. 1916), 
page 14, paragraph 5, we read: “The reason for making a distinction among the 
continuous voice articulations is that /, m, n, ng, are almost as purely vocal as 
any vowel—the stream of voice having a free channel, and suffering but little 
compression in its passage. Indeed, but for the distinct organic action necessary 
to each of these letters, they might be ranked among the vowels.” This quotation 
agrees with the following from an article “I Hear America Singing,” by Edna 
Randolph Worrell, Ladies’ Home Journal, issue of February, 1922, page 179. 
“The glaring lack of enunciation in song led Mr. Geiger to a careful study of the 
possibilities of consonants. He found that but four could be vocalized—that is, 
sung to a sustained tone—and these proved to be the primitive and universal 
sounds of m, n, 1, and ng.” 

The Mansong Syllables have been in use in many kindergarten schools, 
elementary schools, deaf institutes and in the New York and Jersey City Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing, and have resulted in better vocal adjustment for speech 
and song. Directors of hearing schools report the curing of monotones (which 
signifies the removal of tone deafness and the vocal mal-adjustment which goes 
with it in monotones), true singing and better articulation-in speech and song. 
Institutions where deafened and deaf people are taught report increased power 
and stability of the vocal mechanism. Mansong Muscle Contractions are a facial 
contraction exercise, accompanied by breathing, designed to strengthen the muscles 
of the Soft palate and nasopharynx. These have a definite anatomic and therefore 
physiologic foundation and have been found useful in promoting vocal power and 
resonance as well as improved respiratory conditions in the nasopharynx. 

Children and adults from the New York League for the Hard of Hearing 
demonstrated the syllabic work and facial contractions. In conclusion, voice tests 
with diagnosis and recommendations for removal of vocal defects were made for 
those of the audience who desired them. The speaker urged those present to 
devote themselves to the development of voice as the sine qua non of speech and 
song production and then to take up the study of speech formations under quali- 
fied teachers and referred those desiring further information to the VoLTa 
Review and the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON LIP-READING HELD AT THE N. E. A. CON- 
VENTION IN WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 24, 1924 


Reported by Miss Martua E. Bruun, Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


At a meeting held in the Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading in Boston, in 
January, 1924, several normal graduates discussed with me their work of teaching 
lip-reading in the public schools in other cities. All thought it would be very 
helpful to have a conference of teachers of lip-reading and others who were 
interested in the work in connection with some convention of educators. 

Because of the widespread interest in the teaching of lip-reading to the hard 
of hearing, we naturaily thought a conference of the Convention of the National 
Education Association would have far-reaching results. 

Miss Caroline Kimball, being already a member of that association, offered to 
find out if it would be possible for us to hold a conference in connection with the 
convention which was to be held at Washington, D. C., this summer. The reply 
was favorable, and after much correspondence, during which a fine program of 
outstanding speakers was secured, our arrangements were completed, and a very 
successful meeting was held at the Central High School in Washington, this place 
being the headquarters of the N. E. A. Convention. Miss Caroline Kimball, 
teacher of the hard of hearing children in Lynn, Massachusetts, was chairman of 


the meeting. 


The program was as follows: 

Address by Dr. Chas. W. Richardson, Washington, D. C.; Vital Problems of 
Meeting the Needs of the Hard of Hearing Child, Martha E. Bruhn, Principal, 
Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, Boston, Massachusetts; The Deafened 
Child Problem as We See It, Estelle E. Samuelson, New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, New York City; The Value of Lip-Reading and Voice Training 
in the Education of the Hard of Hearing, Alice G. Bryant, Member of Associate 
Staff, New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts; The Hard of 
Hearing Child in Rochester, New York, Alice G. Howe, Supervisor of Lip-Read- 
ing Instruction, Public Schools, Rochester, New York; Work for the Hard of 
Hearing Children in the Public Schools of Washington, D. C., Louise Wimsatt, 
District of Columbia School of Lip-Reading, Washington, D. C.; Address by 
Franklin W. Bock, Director, Deafness Prevention Clinic, Public Schools, 
Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Alice G. Bryant’s interesting paper showed that aurists are coming more 
and more to realize the value of lip-reading. She says: “For many years we have 
seen with what success and profit lip-reading has been applied. Our prognosis 
may be as dismal as formerly, but it is no longer so to the patients who are 
fortunate enough to avail themselves of this means of communication with their 
fellow-beings. I may add, the aurist assumes a happier and more hopeful attitude 
now that a patient can enjoy the pleasure and profit of lip-reading. Subjectively, 
in time, these patients happily adjust themselves to existing conditions ; and objec- 
tively, it is no longer fatiguing or depressing to communicate with such patients, 
as far as interchange of thought is concerned. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock gave an interesting account of the Rochester Deafness 
Prevention Clinic which was started some fifteen years ago for the purpose of 
demonstrating that the hard of hearing school child is enough of an educational 
problem to warrant our intelligent attention. 
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Dr. Bock says: “The Clinic, of course, advises with the parents of these 
children and gives what treatment seems necessary to conserve what hearing 
remains and stop the progress of the cause of deafness, which is always some 
catarrhal trouble in the nose, throat or mouth. Thousands of these hard of hear- 
ing children are beyond medical help, for we do not know how to repair the 
damage to the hearing mechanism by treatment; we may conserve what is left, 
but we cannot cure. Lip-reading is their only hope. 

“In the first ten years of our clinic, hundreds of these children passed through 
our hands, but we were unable to give much hope because we had no lip-reading 
teachers. You may imagine what a ray of sunshine and hope came into life 
when the School Board finally succumbed to our continual bombardment and 
eight years ago gave us Miss Howe. Since then, four more teachers have been 
added ; forty more are needed. But these few are showing a devotion to the new 
problems which is making it possible for many a hard of hearing child to keep up 
with his school work, and is giving them equipment for their adult life, which can 
be guaranteed them in no other way. If you can’t have both a clinic and lip- 
reading teachers, by all means have the teachers first. But don’t stop until you 
get the clinic also.” 

Miss Alice Howe then gave a brief outline of the work of the teachers in 
Rochester : 

“Eight years ago 5 children in the largest Italian school in Rochester began 
to study lip-reading. There were two Italian boys and three children of Amer- 
ican parentage, the smallest of whom was in the first grade, and the oldest in the 
sixth grade. This work has grown until there are now four teachers who are 
teaching lip-reading, and during the year of 1923, 322 children received instruction 
in that subject. 

“The basis for the work in lip-reading for these children is Miss Bruhn’s 
method. It has been reduced to a simple form for the foreign children and the 
younger ones. The children enjoy the syllable practice which is strongly 
emphasized during the first 15 lessons. This practice is continued to the end of 
the course, but no attempt is made to have the children follow any lengthy 
continuous practice after the first 15 lessons. 

“Emphasis is placed on sentence practice in concrete form and the movements 
and intermovements become familiar to the pupils. For practice in connected 
form, stories about historical characters, geography, adventure and animals are 
told. 

“At first the children repeat the story, sentence by sentence, but as the aim 
of the story work is to get the thought as a whole, repetition is discouraged. If 
a child loses the drift of the story, he raises his hand and is given the needed 
connection. 

“Miss Blanche Down has developed the work for the children of the first 
three grades and has obtained remarkable results. 

“For some time there have been children in the schools who have not been 
able to keep up with their grades, though somewhat equipped with lip-reading. 
For example, one bright, hard of hearing Italian girl was able to do the work 
of her grade with comparative ease until she had a long siege of diphtheria. After 
that she was never able to recover her equilibrium, and her naturally sunny 
disposition flew to the four winds also. An effort was made to send her to the 
school for the deaf, but her parents refused, and so she has done what she could 
in the grades, feeling unhappy herself and making her teachers uncomfortable. 
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So this past winter an all-day class for children of this sort was formed, and ten 
children are carrying on their academic work with a teacher who is thoroughly 
conversant with work for the deaf and also the Rochester course of study.” 


In Miss Estelle Samuelson’s convincing paper, as vocational director and 
educational supervisor in New York City, she emphasizes the special need of 
vocational guidance for the hard of hearing. She says: “In our considerations 
we must not overlook sound vocational guidance. The school is the place for the 
child to receive it. To establish the vocational status of a deaf child is a some- 
what intricate problem. His potentialities, the progress of deafness, and the 
conservation of his hearing, are the dominant factors with which we must reckon.” 


Miss Samuelson’s interesting report was followed by a demonstration with 
two hard of hearing children from the public school in Washington. Miss Louise 
Wimsatt has charge of the work in that city. 


After the conference, notice was given of a “get together” luncheon which 
was held the next day at the Grace Dodge Hotel. An interesting discussion took 
place among those who attended. 


For one thing, Dr. Bock suggested that it would be a fine thing, not only 
for the hard of hearing pupils, but for the others as well, to have one teacher in 
every grade in the large buildings trained in the way of presenting subjects to 
pupils who depend on their eyes to help their ears. For example, she should face 
her pupils all the time she is speaking and her enunciation should be distinct with- 
out mannerisms. Such teachers need not teach lip-reading, but they could, by 
conference with the lip-reading teacher, carry on the work which she begins. In 
such cases, a city need not employ so many highly specialized teachers which the 
teaching of lip-reading demands and the work would be followed up more to the 
advantage of the hard of hearing pupils. 

We teachers of the deaf know that teaching a congenitally deaf child and one 
who is only hard of hearing are two very different problems. But that is the 
point that superintendents and principals of public schools, and in fact, people in 
general, have failed to realize, and I firmly believe that this first lip-reading 
conference at the N: E. A. Convention has done much towards arousing the public 
to the needs of the hard of hearing child. One authority states that there are 
approximately 1,250,000 school children with defective hearing in the United 
States. These children certainly have as much right to be educated to the highest 
possible extent of their capacity as any other children, and judging from the 
interest shown by the members of my class at the University Extension Course 
in Lip-Reading, in Boston last spring, the public school teachers are going to do 
their part to make the new study among the hard of hearing children a success. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EVERY TEACHER OF LIP-READING 
Miss PAuLINE Ratti, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, New York City. 


In the last three weeks a number of new pupils have taken their first lip- 
reading lesson. They come full of anticipation, and strain their eyes in many 
cases trying to get all that is offered in the first hour. Before leaving they have 
been carefully instructed how to practice at home, what to look for, how long 
they must study at one time. 

Right there enters that old problem—home practice! If a friend or relative 
has accompanied them and seen how it is done, the chances are they really will 
have outside help besides practice with the mirror. But, invariably, when the second 
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lesson is due, we teachers hear such a remark as, “I’m sorry not to have studied 
more, but I only did a little bit with the mirror!” “Did you ask someone to read 
those sentences to you?” we inquire. “Yes, but I would never have understood 
a thing if I hadn’t known it all by heart.” Or else, “Well, they exaggerated so 
that we finally gave up.” And still more frequently, “I only worked a little while 
with the mirror, but that’s not much good, for I know what I’m saying.” Mr. 
Nitchie has taken up every point and explained each one carefully in his book. 
Home practice can be provided if the pupil and his family are made to realize 
that all future help depends upon co-operation from the start. 


Lacking any sort of home ties the teacher can fall back on practice at the 
school, one pupil with another, making sure that the material is suited in each 
instance. Very little supervision is needed to see that there is no mouthing, 
finger spelling or repetition of one word over and over. 


Pupils with the “I can’t” attitude are not so numerous as formerly, it seems 
to me, perhaps because they have learned of others who learned to read lips and 
changed their point of view. These are the ones most apt to say, “You are going 
too fast,” not once but many times during the lesson. It may be that it is difficult 
for the pupil to understand everything, yet the speed may be just right. If a 
pupil can be made to realize that understanding 75 per cent of a lesson given 
quickly does him more good than getting 100 per cent given slowly, that particular 
problem ceases to exist. 


The telephone rings; a man’s voice at the other end makes careful inquiry 
about the work. He won’t give his name, but maybe he’ll write or call some day. 
It is his wife who is deaf, and the main idea is just how many lessons will she 


need to take before she can learn to read the lips! How foolish it sounds to those 
of us who have spent many years in studying or teaching. But that is usually 
one of the first questions asked, and the answer might easily influence the mental 
attitude of the pupil toward lip-reading. 


On page 11 of his text book, Mr. Nitchie reminds us that what one person 
can accomplish in three months another would acquire after a year of work, but 
in a general sense three lessons a week for three months (which includes home 
practice) lays a good foundation. This was quoted to the man over the telephone 
and at the.same time we stressed the fact that his wife must do her share 
conscientiously. I do not think he was discouraged. 

Prospective pupils expect so much in such a short time. A lady who came 
from South Carolina this summer proved to be very quick from the start, but as 
her time was limited she could only take ten lessons. Just before leaving she 
said to me, “I do remarkably well here, but outside it’s hopeless!” Not at all. 
Let her compare 10 lessons in lip-reading with the same number in French or 
German and then decide how “hopeless” the outlook might be! Pupils seldom 
think of it in that light, and do not realize that lip-reading is harder because of its 
vagaries than a modern language. 

We often come across a keen-minded man or woman who, being a natural 
lip-reader, feels confused by the lessons. There are two ways of helping this 
confusion. The pupil should be reminded that before he can read or write 
English he must know his alphabet, but that when he comes to the actual reading 
he wilt never think of each letter, but take words or phrases as a whole. Or, 
suppose he plays the piano by ear, and does it well. When the notes are put 
before him he is at a loss. Yet, by patience and application his technique will 
be enormously improved, for he has grasped the why and wherefore of it all. 
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If pupils are made conscious by the study of words and movements they must 
be told that they can avoid confusion by not looking for a puckered lip or a 
medium opening, but by trying to grasp the thought as a whole as it is spoken. 
The same mental habits that we have when reading a book apply to reading the 
lips. 

Create in your practice classes that something which will make pupils sit 
up and take notice. It is so easy for a group of lip-readers to arrive with that 
expression of ‘Here I am, what are you giving us today? Pour it in!” Then, 
if allowed, they will settle back with fixed stare, making those moments correspond 
to what a sermon in church stands for to many deafened people—a good time 
for a nap! If we divide the class into groups, where the teacher has every pupil 
under her close observation, there is no sleep for the lip-reader. By usimg tact 
and inviting a certain pupil you know to be slow or quick to sit next to a fellow 
student of about the same grade, the teacher will be able to match pupils of 
equal ability. We have two teachers in charge of each of the general practice 
classes. One teacher has prepared “thought work” in the form of a story with 
question, or else, after the story has been told, she asks one pupil to tell it in her 
own words, interrupting her at an interesting point and asking the second pupil 
to take it up where the interruption occurred. Sometimes we give a description 
of a room, the pupils making notes on paper of the special features. Or, we 
play a game. These things provide enough interest to keep all pupils alert, and 
a beginner coming into such a class feels a stir of initiative. Meanwhile, the other 
teacher has been giving “drill work” as her share of the class. Words with 
similar endings such as ing and ate are given, the pupils using each word in an 
original sentence for the benefit of the others. Perhaps the day’s program calls 
for an analogy test. The teacher says: “Will you go up or down—in or——?” 
“Ts this Friday or Saturday, June or ?” Rarely does a pupil fail to catch on 
sooner or later and supply the fourth word. The quicker the better. Another 
form of practice that keeps the pupils geared high is to say: “Tell me briefly the 
difference between salary and allowance, vice and crime, brains and knowledge, 
wishing and wanting, good-bye and au revoir, etc., etc.” At the end of the half 
hour the two teachers change places, the pupils remaining as they were, so that 
those who have been watching a story get the drill on words, and vice versa. 
‘They have all absorbed something and given the other fellow a chance to perform; 
thus the competition is keen enough to prevent many naps, for the pupils have 
responsibilities as well as the teacher. Sometimes the class work is discouraging 
to slower pupils, but if they are well grouped and watched carefully they will 
take a spurt sooner or later, becoming really active members of the class. 

Pupils who bluff do not deceive any teacher, but the habit must be cured. 
Questions requiring an answer help a great deal, but if you don’t want a pupil to 
repeat your sentences there is yet a good method of checking up on his accuracy 
without letting him know just why you are doing it. Suppose he claims to have 
understood a whole group of sentences given as advance work. It is nearing the 
end of the lesson period. Perhaps he is tired and really thinks he has understood 
it all. Tell him you are going to review the group once more giving each sen- 
tence as it is printed but repeating it immediately with one word changed. He is 
to tell you that one word that is different. Notice how attentive he will become. 
I do not often have to resort to this measure, and I do not know that any other 
teacher in the schocl makes use of it, but it has worked admirably in more than 
one case. 
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Make the pupil “go at it” as hard as possible. If he feels that the teacher 
is interested in him and entirely sympathetic he will fill every moment to the 
brim and the work will never be a drudgery. 

A last suggestion. The slow one who has been plodding along comes to say 
good-bye for the summer. Of course she knows lip-reading is a wonderful help 
for some people, and all that, and the teacher has been splendid, but she doesn’t 
feel as though she knew much more than when she started. Ask that one if she 
“hears” as much in the dark as when daylight lends expression to the speaker’s 


face. 


SPECIAL ADDRESSES 


By Guests of the Summer Meeting 


Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, 11 A. M. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS* 


Dr. FraNK P. Graves, Commissioner of Education and President of the 
University of the State of New York. 


One of the most obvious educational “over-tones” which can be distinguished 
even by an untrained ear, at the recent educational meetings, is that of warning 
against too complete acceptance of the results and interpretation of intelligence 
testing. Educators generally seem to be undergoing a reaction from the first glow 
of enthusiasm, and there has arisen a perceptible fear lest we ruin the prospects 
of great service from psychological tests and the measure of intelligence by 
overdoing them. And this reaction is not unjustified. But we should not, 
therefore, rush to the other extreme and conclude that the whole undertaking 
has been a farce. There has been too rich and abundant a fruitage from the 
orchards of intelligence testing to condemn it altogether as meagre, unripe or 
unsound. We have not so acted in the case of medicine, which probably 
furnishes the nearest analogy to the testing of psychology. Neither the numerous 
errors in diagnosis or treatment by physicians of standing, nor the exploitations 
of quacks and charlatans prevent our consulting the family doctor or the specialist 
when ill, or recognizing the tremendous advance in medicine when we are in 
health. 

Despite its shortcomings, intelligence testing is not a mere fad, nor is it the 
idle fancy of some dreamer or visionary. It sprang primarily to the forefront 
through the exigencies of a strong nation in peril and has been utilized and devel- 
oped through the most practical and hard-headed members of modern society. 
It characterizes the heritage of the twentieth century received from the remarkable 
era that just preceded it. As the nineteenth century has been known as “the 
wonderful century,” because of its conquest over material forces, its successor 
will be marked throughout the ages as most astounding, because of its conquest 
over spiritual powers and the mind of man. The task is so stupendous, is it to be 
wondered at that we have sometimes faltered or erred, or that, succeeding in part 
at least, we have become too sanguine and over-estimated our achievements? Yet 
we should not, on that account, altogether stop or tarry over-long in our pursuit 
of the control of intelligence. 

But what, it may be asked, do we imply by “intelligence,” and why is it of 


*Abstract of address. 
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such importance to test it?) The word is, like many in common use, one about 
which we are generally more glib than definite. Probably our greatest error rests 
in the conception of intelligence as a single or unitary process and our failure to 
realize that it 1s a complex one into which many surprising factors enter. 

A person may rate very low in one aspect and comparatively high in others. 
As my distinguished former colleague, Dr. Witmer, states the matter on the 
negative side, “we are all of us feeble-minded somewhere.” Hence, if we should 
wish to secure an accurate index to the intelligence of any one, we should be 
obliged to test his ability to think in all directions. Such a process would obvi- 
ously be too tedious and uneconomical even for the most enthusiastic of psycho- 
logical testers, and by common censent the various abilities have been reduced 
to general groups within which the special types differ but little from each other, 

“abstract intelligence,” ‘mechanical intelligence,’ and “social intelligence.” 
Persons who possess this last group of intelligence in a high degree may come to 
great prominence with little else in the way of mentality to brag about. This 
popular way of reporting the finding in each group of intelligence has been in the 
form of “mental age.” But since Terman revised the Binet-Simon measure- 
ments, a more common method of reporting has been through ascertaining the 
“intelligence quotient,” or I. Q., as it is abbreviated, of the subject. An I. Q. 
as high as one hundred and eighty is occasionally found, and it is generally held 
by psychologists that successful studentship in college requires an intelligence 
quotient of at least one hundred to one hundred and ten. <A pupil that shows 
an I. Q. of sixty or less is clearly a defective and should be properly an inmate 
of an institution or at least be in a special school of the public system. 

Now it is this matter of judging the amount and kind of education needed 
in accordance with scores made in intelligence tests that constitutes both the 
main contribution of the new form of mental measurement and at the same time 
the point of attack upon it by the recent critics. In meeting objections to the 
vogue of intelligence tests, we can well afford to ignore the wails of the obscu- 
rantist, who holds that “the spiritual can never be measured and to attempt it is 
to reduce it to the material.” Equally unsound and absurd are the strictures of 
the pseudo-democrat and the sentimentalist, who maintain on the one hand, ‘that 
all men are born free and equal and should have the same training, or, on the 
other, that no one should be humiliated by being made to feel that he is not equal 
to as good an education as any one else. It is only too evident that people are 
created with very different kinds and degrees of intelligence, and that they can 
scarcely be held responsible for the sort of mentality they have inherited, any 
more than they can for their physical characteristics. 

It is strange that we should be so sensitive about our intelligence, yet so 
resigned about our physique. We are all born with a certain height and muscu- 
lar strength, and a certain kind of personal appearance. Now none of us worry 
very much about the physical side; in fact, we are tolerably complacent about 
our appearance. No man lies awake nights wishing he were taller or better 
looking ; he gets a step-ladder in the one case, and keeps out of beauty shows in 
the other, or at least he cheerfully endures what Nature has handed out to him. 
But when it somes to intelligence, he somehow feels ashamed if he has not been 
equally endowed with some one else, and he endeavors to accomplish intellectual 
feats that are far beyond him. Such vain attempts have been attended with the 
gravest disaster both to the individual and to society, and it is high time that 
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the capacity of each of us be more accurately estimated and that we keep within 
the limit of our intellectual strength. Thus much unhappiness and pain will be 
averted and a great impulse given our civilization. We have but just started 
on the road, but our progress has been phenomenal. We should not underesti- 
mate, any more that we should exaggerate it. The development of intelligence 
testing marks more clearly than any other feature the possibilities of human 
advancement before the close of the twentieth century. 









LIFE LINES IN LANGUAGE WORK. 


Excerpts from an address by Dr. Howarp R. Driccs, 







Professor of English in Education, New York University 








English is vital—the great central subject of the curriculum—because it 
ramifies through and connects with every other subject. It is to the course of 
study like the steel framework of the skyscraper. No lesson is well taught unless 
some English comes as a by-product from the work. 

Teachers of the deaf have special phases of English teaching to deal with, 
but the work is not essentially different from English teaching in the schools for 
the hearing, if you go deep enough to get to bed rock either in language training 
or reading—the two main divisions of English. 

Teach the child to visualize what he reads. This applies to arithmetic, 
geography, history and all the subjects. Seeing words is not reading. A boy 
had just read aloud “The Village Blacksmith.” A visiting elocutionist asked him 
what he read. “Words,” he replied. “What do you see behind the words?” the 
elocutionist questioned. “White paper!” responded the boy. 

Seeing black words on white paper is not reading. We really read only as 
we see the printed page as a window through which we look out upon life. One 
of the chief things teachers of our country must do is to train the child to think 
while he reads; to read not only lines but between the lines. . 

In language work, the thing of prime importance is to train the child to say 
one thing at a time and say it clearly. A lesson is never well learned until it 
can be clearly expressed. A pupil may know a thing, but he always knows it 
better when he has told it well. Every teacher is a teacher of English, as every 
class should be a class in English. Every child in every subject should be trained 
to express himself in clear correct English. 

A great deal of the teaching of English has been the hanging of empty facts 
about language in the child’s mind. Place the emphasis on the life side of our 
work. Our business in teaching these grammatical forms is to make the forms 
carry over until they become vitalized in the child’s life. The electric lamp is 
valueless until it is connected with live wire; the lesson falls dead unless it is 
connected with the learner’s life interest. Grammar will be made alive when it 
is taught not apart from but as a part of life language. In teaching lessons in 
English we are dealing with live, vibrant language. Words are not dead. They 
live. They can sting like a whip or caress like a mother’s touch. They carry the 
spirit of the speaker or writer. Our effort should be to cultivate in pupils a 
proper pride in the use of clear, clean speech, to train pupils to speak correctly, 
to write neatly, to read thoughtfully—and above all else to set before them the 
right kind of living example in the use of our mother tongue. 
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ADDRESS OF MISS HELEN KELLER. 


It is delightful to meet with you this morning. Your kind welcome makes 
my “patch of blue,” among the shadows of triple limitations, wide and _ beauti- 
ful. It seems to fill all the world with brightness. As | stand here in the sun- 
shine of your friendship, it is hard to realize that there are any dark corners 
anywhere, and serious problems requiring consideration. I am inclined to think 
that there can’t be anything wrong with the world; and the little talk I had in 
mind for you seems a bit out of order. I have been listening in over the radio 
to the speeches of the Democratic Convention. I felt rather depressed by their 
utter lack of vision and constructive thought. It occurred to me that you, too, 
might be feeling “down in the mouth” about the political situation. So I 
thought I would pass on some of the thoughts that have come to me. 

Every age has had its Jeremiahs. They always say the same thing; man- 
kind is on the Disaster Express, and will not stop on this side of Calamity Sta- 
tion. According to them there is no possible way of stopping the train. But 
the youth of the world knows that there is a parallel track which will take us 
past the danger point. Youth laughs and sings, and is not afraid. There has 
never been a crisis in history when a cloud of pessimists has not arisen pre- 
dicting the end of the world. That the world is still going strong is evident, and 
there is reason to believe that it will continue to exist for some time to come. So 
I say to those who find the thorn and overlook the rose: 

Lift up your hearts, you people of melancholy looks! The world is topsy- 
turvy just now. 

“The dog is in the pantry, 
The baby is in the lake, 
The cat is in the cream, 

The cow is in the hammock.” 


But I say it is up to us to get them out. If the old order is passing away, 
a new order is beginning, and sensible people have a well-founded hope that the 
change is going to be better for more of the people. 

Lift up your hearts, you who are discouraged! Humanity is badly patched, 
no doubt; but it is made of a lasting material—of life and love and dreams. 

Lift up your hearts, you who see only the thunder-cloud, and not the rain- 
bow that is coming into view! What if humanity does go on a rampage now 
and then? Why sit and weep? Rejoice, rather, that man can discard shams 
and outgrown institutions. Governments may crumble and vanish away; but 
men live! 

Lift up your hearts, O you of little faith! Love will give us vision. The 
power of love will make all men brothers. Already a new day is emerging out 
of the dark and the turmoil. Resistless as the will of God it comes, awakening 
in the hearts and minds of the people nobler ideals and more unselfish aims. 

Lift up your hearts, so shall the world be lifted up! Life is great. Its 
trials and its triumphs are all romance if we will have it so. As we think, so 
we are. As we believe, so it shall happen to us. We shall build houses and 
inhabit them; we shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them; we shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all the holy Mountain of the Lord; for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of God, as the waters cover the sea. Lift up your hearts, 
then, and be glad that the Age of Fulfillment approacheth. 














THE MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS SESSION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PRO- 
MOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF 


Held in New York City on Friday, July 4th, 1924, in Connection, 
with the Summer Meeting at the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 


The meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. Harris Taylor. The 
reading of minutes was dispensed with, as the Secretary had given at an earlier 
session, a rather full summary of the proceedings of the board of directors dur- 
ing the past year. 

The president reported informally that the board of directors at a special 
called meeting during the afternoon had held an extended conference with Dr. 
Percival Hall, upon the subject of the proposed survey of schools for the deaf 
by the National Research Council; following the conference he stated that the 
board had adopted two resolutions: First, that the president of the Association 
be requested to communicate with the National Research Council requesting that 
inasmuch as the Executive Committee of the Conference of Superintendents has 
requested that Dr. A. L. E. Crouter be added to the Administrative Committee 
of the Survey, that Dr. Crouter be officially designated the representative of 
this Association. Second, that the general plan of the Survey as outlined by 
Dr. Hall is approved by the board of directors of this Association. 


He reported another resolution adopted, as follows: That a Committee of 
this Association be appointed by the president to co-operate with a similar com- 
mittee of the Conference of Superintendents on the requirements for a standard- 
ized normal course for the preparation of teachers of the deaf. 


The board elected A. E. Pope of New Jersey, auditor of the Association, 
and recommended certain amendments to the constitution and by-laws which 
were reported in detail. 

By formal vote the action of the board was approved in respect to the sur- 
vey, and to the formulation of a standard normal course; the election of auditor 
was also approved. 

After full discussion the constitution was amended, as follows: Article VI., 
Section 4, being amended to read: “The Secretary of the Association shall make 
and keep a careful record of all meetings of the Association and of the Board 
of Directors; and he shall have custody of the Constitution, By-laws, and Cor- 
porate Seal of the Association.” 

Article VI., Section 6, was amended to read: “The Board of Directors 
shall appoint an Executive Secretary. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Secretary to notify every director of all meetings of the Board of Directors, 
and every member of the Association of all meetings of the Association, and to 
issue all authorized notices to the members.” 

Article VI., Section 7: “The Board of Directors shall appoint a Super- 
intendent of Volta Bureau, who shall act as librarian, and curator of the Volta 
Bureau, having the keeping of all books, except books of account made by the 
Treasurer, as well as all pamphlets and manuscripts belonging to the Association.” 

Article VI., Section 8: “The Board shall appoint an Editor of the Vorta 
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Review, whose duties shall be those of editor and manager of the Journal of 
this Association, under the direction and supervision of the Board.” 


The secretary was instructed to publish the Constitution and By-laws as 
amended, in convenient form for distribution to the members of the Association. 


Upon motion, the secretary was instructed to send a telegram of affectionate 
greetings to Miss Sarah Fuller, a charter member of the Association, and to 
prepare resolutions conveying to the Clarke School the appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation for splendid services rendered in the conduct of a Summer School for 
teachers; also resolutions conveying to Hunter College grateful thanks for the 
use of its class rooms and auditorium for the sessions of the summer meetings. 


The following members, having been nominated in due constitutional form, 
were elected to the Board of Directors for the term of 1924-1927: Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Miss Mary McCowen and 
Mrs. Lucile M. Moore. 


Chairman Frank M. Driggs, chairman of the Committee on Necrology, re- 
ported that the committee was at work on its report which would be submitted in 
written form for the proceedings at the earliest possible moment. 


The Secretary read the report of the Committee on Resolutions: 


Resolved: That the thanks and appreciation of this Association be given to 
the Board of Directors of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes for the unfailingly generous entertainment so graciously proffered during 
this meeting. 

Resolved: That the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf expresses its appreciation and thanks to Dr. Harris Taylor 
and his able staff for the splendid program of exercises that has made the 
Eleventh Summer Meeting of the Association an unqualified success. 

Resolved: That this Association wishes to record its whole-hearted admira- 
tion and appreciation for the work of Miss Edith M. Buell, whose discriminating 
judgment in preparing the program and untiring zeal in conducting the meeting 
have contributed so largely to its success. 

Resolved: That this Association hereby expresses hearty appreciation to the 
teachers who have presented so ably the very instructive and intensely interesting 
class demonstrations of pupils before the members of the Association. 

Resolved: That the thanks of the members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf be conveyed to the pupils from 
the various schools who have responded so well to the demands made upon them, 
and that the authorities of the schools from which these pupils came, who made 
it possible for them to be present at this meeting, be informed of the great value 
the demonstrations have been to all who witnessed them. 

Whereas, Dr. Charles Johnson, Dr. Harold Hays, Dr. Frank P. Graves, Dr. 
Howard Driggs, Miss Helen Keller, Dr. Caroline Yale, Dr. William Tilly, Mr. 
Lyman Steed and Dr. E. L. LaCrosse, have given their time to come before 
the Association to address its members in what is acknowledged to be one of the 
most helpful and inspiring series of lectures we have ever enjoyed. 

Be It Resolved: That we place upon the minutes of the Association this 
expression of our thanks and appreciation, and that each be informed of this 
resolution. 

Resolved: That the Association express appreciation to all others who have 
contributed to the comfort and happiness of the members during this meeting. 
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Whereas, Dr. and Mrs. Gardner so generously entertained the members of 
the Association during the meeting, 
Be It Resolved, That a special vote of thanks for their kindness and hospi- 
tality be sent them by the Secretary. 
This report was adopted by rising vote. Upon motion the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 
H. M. McManaway, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


On Friday, July 4th, a Conference of Superintendents and Principals was 
held to consider the question of the training of normal students. There was an 
animated discussion, at the close of which the following resolution was acopted: 

Resolved: That a committee of this Association be appointed by the presi- 
dent to work in co-operation with the committee of the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals in the formulation of a standard course of study for 
Normal Training Courses for teachers of the deaf. 


CLOSE OF THE SUMMER MEETING 


The Eleventh Summer Program Meeting of the Association was brought to 
a close Saturday morning, July 5th, after the address of Miss Helen Keller. 
President Taylor expressed his gratification at the large and interested attend- 
ance and his pleasure at having had the Association meet at his school. 


Mr. Fettx H. Levy 


President of the Board of Trustees of the Lexington Avenue School, spoke 
as follows: 


“I hope that we have done what we should have done and done it well. I 
hope you have been pleased. I can only say that we feel gratitude and honor 
that your organization has accepted our invitation and allowed us to act in the 
capacity of host at this meeting. I hope you will make us your host at the 
next meeting. 

“My words fail me when I try to describe what a great work you are doing.” 


Adjournment followed immediately. 








Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 
Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 
Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 


Provides an education by most advanced methods. 


Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 








A_ PUPIL AT HER 
MUSIC LESSON 
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MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILRDEN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children pre- 
pared for hearing schools. The school is in the suburbs of 
the city of Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 


Kensington, Maryland 
A__DOUBLE BIRTHDAY 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 








MISS McKENZIE’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE SMALL DEAF CHILD 


The most progressive methods are used for the presentation of language. 
Residual hearing is completely developed. 
Children three years of age are accepted. 


Children receive constant stimulation for lip-reading and speech in the normal home 
environment. 


MISS LILLA B. McKENZIE 
333 Kearny Street San Francisco, California 
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